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For The New-Yorkor. 7 
A SCENE FROM THE SIGNET RING, 
A MABUSCRIPT PLAY. 


[Vhilip of Spain, enamored of the Princess Eholl, employ- 
} is cor tidential Seeretary, Garcias, in the prosecution of hi- 
suit. The lady is better pleased with the Secretary than 
with bis master, and seeretly marries him. Philip discovers 
the perfidy of his servant, and resolves on a deep revenge. 
Garcias kills a men in adaecl, (at the inmigutson'ofthe King.) 
and the tyrant seizes the opportunity of gratifying his ven- 
geance. The Secretary is condemned. In the following 
scene, the Princess socks the King, to beg her husband's life. } 


ACT V.—Scene L—As apartment in the palace. The King 

and a Scerctary discovered at a table with papers. 

Secaetany. The order is prepared, my liege. 

Kiso. What is the hour appointed fur his death? 

Sec. Eight of the moraing, Sire. 

Kiso. Give me the pon. [Signs the order. 
So, ‘tis done. 

Sc. My gracivus liege, here is an humble prnycr, 
“Subscribed with many names of worth and nute, 
Suing for mercy in the criminal. 

Kino. We will not read it; were we to exert 

The pard’ning power of our prorogative, 
To screen [com justice one whom it is known 
Was our most trusted servant and our friend, 
The public voice might well impeach our cule 
Of partial bins and invidious love. 

Sec. Must, then, your royal favor close the dvor 
Oi mercy on tho hapless criminal f 

Kise Even a). llow is the night? 

Sxe. Nearing its noon, my liege. 

hixo. That instrument of death—is it pot signed? 

Sac. My gracious lord, it is. 

Kine. Well, sir, your duty then. { Exit See’rg, with paper. 
The iron circle of relentlves Fate 
Narrows, each moment now, its dreadful Lounds, 

Aad in a few hours more will crash his heart; 

And yet this inward gnawing ceases not, 

Nor is tho fever of my soul assunged. 

Revenge is impotent, and hot Desire 

But bounds more madly at bis bloody spur. 
Enter a gentleman. 

Gest. Please it your Majesty, a lady, veiled, 
Importunes much admission to your Grace. 

Kixe. Admit her, sir. ( Exit gentleman. 
Have J, then, bent that stabborn sou! ut last! 

She comes; but oh, how poor my triumph yet! 
Enter Puuvcess Enot.t. 
What ebrouted loveliness approaches us 
With this dejeeted micn? Lady, remove 
~ Twat sable cloud that rests upon thy brow, 
And let us know our mournful visiter. [She unveils. 
The beauteous lady Eboli! What chance, 
Thrico fortunate, procures for us this grace? 
Paiscess. I am a suitor to your Majesty. 
Kuxa. And we most happy in the power to grant, 
To such petitioner, whate’er is asked. 

Pats. I do beseech your Majesty, if c’ér 
There entered in your royal breast a thought 
That bore unto myself a closer dim 
Than common courtesy might warrant—or 
If e’er my hapless fortune has ordained 
That I should move, by any act of mine, 

Your high displeasure, that you now will deign 
To drop the mantle of forgetfulness 
Oa the irrevocable past; 


And wiping from your royal raemory 
All reeord, good or itl, of my sed eclf, 
That you will see me merely as I am: 
Your subject, and a woman—a most sad 
And wretched one '—whose only hope 
— Under the anscen Ruler of the Skies— 
Lies in the mercy of your royal heart. 
Kiso. What plea is this necds sach exordium ? 
Believe me, fair one, you do wrong your catise 
By charging me to drown the memory 
Of those sweet moments of most chaste delight 
Your favor granted me. If you would ask 
Some boon of moment in our power’s control, 
Then charge us; by those hopes so sweetly raised, 
Te grant your suit ; and, though it be the half 
Of all my sceptre aways, I swear 't is thine. 
Pais. Ob, my good lord, look not upon the pest; 
Look ouly on my present misery. 
I am a wife, my licge—a wretched wife ;— 
My husband, by the sharp and rigid law, 
Condemned, unjustly, to a shameful death; 
(For, as the heavens know, he's innocent 
Of the dark deed he 's charged witlr;)—end thy word 
Alone can save him from bis dreadful fate. 
Kiso. Is this well gaid nuw? Dost thoy come to me 
To ask for mercy ?—me, wham thou lst stabbed 
To the heart's core with thy deep treachery, 
And made the scorn avd mockery of the world 7 
Ah! has thy wisdom left thee 1—or dost come 
To twit me with thy triamph, and to laugh 
At the simplicity thy cuaning fuiled | 
Mercy from me? Kucel to the thunder-bolt ;— 
Ask the mad waves to give thee back their prey ;— 
Or bid the serpent, who has wreath'd his folds 
Abont his victim, to untwine his coil, 
And let the wembler live ;—do any thing 
That may proclaim thee wholly, wildly mad ; 
But ask not me for merey—ng! no! av! 
| Pars. Oh, my lord — 
' Keno. I tell thee, woman, that thy husband dies. 
Paix. No! no! 
Kano. Had all the stars, at his nativity, 
United to deeree him length of days, 
He should aot ‘scape the grasp of my revenge. 
I'll have the traitor’s blood, though all the earth 
Were mar-hal'd at his side to stay my arm. 
Paix. Oh, God of Mercy help me!—See, my lerd, 
Thus lowly at thy feet I kneel to thee ; 
I own T have been culpable, and have, 
With fickle arts and woman’s foolish pride, 
Too lightly trifled with thy royalty. 
On me, then, let thy dreadful anger fall; 
But spare my husband—spare the innocent! 
I plead but fur his life; oh, grant me that, 
Acd let thy doom be exile, poverty, 
Or aught, excepting death, that "s terrible! 
Condemn us tc the dreary woatb of Earth; 
Within the caverns of thy Indian mines 
We'll dig the glittering ore that gil ls thy state;— 
Toil the dark hours, unconscious of the day, 
And sink, at night, upon our wretched straw, 
Without a murmur, in each other bie st. 
Thou ne'er shalt hear of us, of see us more ; 
Oceans shall separete us—darkness hide ;— 
Our very names be stricken from the earth ; 
Nor c’en the tell-tale marble of the tomb 
Be left to waken memory, or ca.l 





A tear from Pity on ovr hepless fate. 


. 


| Kixe, What! is that haughty brow at length brought low ? 
Is, then, that proud, inexorable heart 
At last subdued to low humility? 
Beshrew our manncee!-tut we ‘re much to blame. 
Arise, faif lady; nay, I say, arise 
Thou wert the idol before which we knecled ; 
And though our vain idolatry hath failed, 
We will not see the shrine we worship’d at 
Reduced to such a sad extremity. 
Behold, I give you bere my Signet Ring— 
A jewel all as potent as myself; 
For wheresoe’er my power is recognized, 
The sight of that sball make the wearer's will 
As full and absolute as is the King’s. 
Tuke it ;—nay, pretty trembler, fear me vot !-~ 
And though I may not bid thee ope the gates 
And steal the victim of the rigid law, 
Yet, whatsoe‘er thy pleasure teaches thee 
That ring shall give thee power to execute, 
Why, dreamer! wherefore gaze you thus ? 
Pris. My lord tthe ring !—my husband's saved! Ob God! 
[ Faints inthe King's arms. 
Kixc. Rich—rich the treasury of that fond heart! 
And yet, to me, "t was locked as closely up 
As miser's hoardings from a spendthrift heir. 
Methinks 
I could take vengeance now on those pale lips 
For all the scorn they ‘ve breathed upon my suit, 
And all their falsehoods, flattering my hopes. 
The ruby sentinels bave left theirc post, 
And the pale gates of breath, without a guard, 
Invite the sacrilege of passion’s touch. = [ Kisses her. 
Promethean fires ‘are riding on her breath, 
And wake new spirits in my swelling heart. 
Thou cunning mockery of sleepy death, 
Hold her ¢tiil firmly in thy drowsy grasp, 
Nor let her know this precious robbery ! 
| Paws. Garcias! 
| Kiso. Adders and asps! (Drops her suddenly from his 
! arms.) She stung mo with his name! 
| Paws. See! see! my lord! the barrier “s pase— 
We're safe! we're safe!—we 're out the bounds of Spain! 
Why, this is not the rugged Pyrenees, 
That we but now were climbing !—Whiat is this? 
Ah, I see! _ (Sceing the ring ix her hand.) Oh, pre- 
cious token !—let me fly 
To use thy blessed ministry! (Je going off hastily. 
Kine. Stay, lady;—though we "ve granted thee thy boon, 
Yet, like a niggard, have we kept a claim— 
A little claim—upon thy gratitude. 
Prix. Ob, pardon me, my gracious lord! My thoughts, 
Too quickly burried ‘mid the wild extremes 
Of joy and misery, had quite o’erlooked 
The debt of gratitude that is your due. 
Would I had power, Sire, to show my thanks 
Io something more than werds !—or that my words 
Were fit to paint the feelings of my heart! 
But if a life—each hour of which will be 
Made bappy by thy merey—daly spent 
| In thankful thoughts and daily prayers to heaven 
| For blessings on thy royalty, may be 
| Received as recompense, that slrall be paid. 
On earth, my liege, we ne'or. may meet again, 
May He who sways the sceptre of the skies 
Shadow thy reign in glory! 
| Kine. Stay! yet stay! 
Art thou, so prodigal of Heaven's grace, 
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[ Kisees her. 


(Going. 





A niggard of thine own? Those lips, methinks, 
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Should know a way to speak their gratitude 

More eloquently than in prayer. How soft 

And yielding to the gentlest touch this hand! 
The down that bends upon the cygnet’s breast, 
When first he presses the pellucid wave, 

Is not more delicate than this fair palm. 

Pain. Will my lord pardon me?—Time flies apace. 

Kine. That such a hand should be in unity 
With such a heart! Fair lady, you should wear 
A glove of steel ; for this thy hand would make 
The winter-frozen anchorite renounce 
His rigid vows, and turn idolater. 

Prin. My gracious liege, permit me to begone. 

Kine. By all that may be sworn by! thou art fair! 
The star that lights the pensive steps of Eve 
Might borrow gentle lustre from those eyes; 

The foam that glitters on the Indian Sea, 
Kissed by the hot breath of the wild monsoon, 
Is not so milky white as that fair brow ; 

And Morning’s blushes, when the gud of Day 
Lifts the light veil that wrap'd her dewy cheek, 
Would pale beside the crimson of thine own. 

Paws. My gracious lord, I do beseech your grace— 

Kine. Ah! shall I tell thee something? Dost thou know— 
Or hast thou ever thought, or ever dreamed, 

How much I love thee? No, thou never hast! 
‘The anchorite that dwells upon the mountain-top, 
And, nightly kneeling on the flinty rock, 

In silent selitude adores his God, 

Not more devoutly worship’d than myself. 

Thou wast the single ido! of my soul. 

Ambition was a cold, forgotten dream ; 

Glory was baseless; and the kingly rule 

Less valued than the privilege to kneel, 

An humble slave, at thy imperious foot. 

And you—no! no! you spurned me not ; you smiled, 
And gently soothed the ardor of my suit 

With words of music—whisperings of hope, 
Totil my heart— 

New, by yon heaven! you have wronged me much ! 

Pais. My honored lord, I have confessed my fault, 
And that confession toward your Grace is all 
Th’ atenement I can make; but on myself 
I will impose a penance so severe, 

Your sharpest anger shall be satisfied. 
Heaven still keep your Majesty! 

Kine. Not yet! not yet! 'T is now the mid of night; 
The heavy veil of darkness wraps the earth, 
And things that fright us by the light of day, 
Copeealed beneath this thick obscurity, 


Kine. Yet answer me. 
Pais. Why should I wound your Grace by saying that 
Which your own wisdom must already see? 

Kine. Yet answer me. 

We're not so poor in soul to shrink at words. 

The heart that hath endured the arrow’s barb, 

May smile upon the feathers of the shaft. 

Dost love, I say, the man thou ’rt wedded to? 
Pais. My lord, I do, most deeply—truly—wholly. 
Kine. It is religious in thee so to love; 

The world applauds it, and even I myself, 

Albeit I thought not once to say so, am 

Right glad of it. Now what wouldst thou perform 

To save this loved one from the dreadful fate 

Each fleeting moment brings him nearer to 7 
Pxis. The poor ability that Nature gave 

Our weakly sex tp act or to endure 

Would I to the extremest task to save hint. 
Kise. A lily once, that drunk the dews of night, 

Surcharged with pearly moisture, bowed her head 

Upon the fresh lap of a verdant bank; 

And there, to bask him in the moon’s pale beams, 

A speckled serpent trailed his noisome length, 

And did defile that pure and virgin flower 

With the damn’d slime of his abhorrent folds ! 

Bat it was night, and none beheld the deed. 

The dawn awoke—the noxious reptile fled ; 


[Retiring 


And passing there, a happy bridegroom came, 
Who saw the flower—still lovely in its fall!— 
And bore it te his young, expecting bride. 
Amid the jetty ringlets on her brow 
He twined the emblem of her virgin fame, 
And none beheld upon its tarnished leaves 
The traces of the loathsome serpent’s coil. 
Dost mark my words? 
Prix. I do, my lord; but what do they import? 
Kuna. The easy sacrifice re juired of thee. 
The lily showed not where the serpent slept. 
Pris. Ab! 
Kine. I must have vengeance !—it is deeply sworn ; 
Thy husband's perfidy hath pierced my heart; 
But I will barter with thee blood for love. 
Come, wherefore gaze you as you saw a ghost? 
The time is precious; silence reigns around, 
And we are here as secret as the tomb. 
By all the fires that are consuming me! 
This hour shall make thee mine ! 
Prix. Stand back, my lord! [A pause. 
False king and cruel gentleman! is this 
Thy promised mercy to a wretched wife ? 
Dost make thy kingly grace a shameful bribe 
To pander for thy foul, unholy will? 
Out on thee, Philip!—thou hast more disgraced 
Thy crown and glory by this base attempt, 
Than hadst thou turned thee at the battie’s frown, 
And fled, a recreant, from the bloody field. 
And wert thou judged by honor’s law alone, 
Thy belt of knighthood from thy waist wert torn, 
Thy bearings canceled, and thy golden spurs 
Hacked from thy heels by some rude peasant’s hand! 
My lord! my lord! I'm not the thing you thought; 
Though bowed by sorrow to the very ground, 
Pierced to the heart with wretchedness, and nought 
On earth to look to, yet 1'm not so fallen 
To suit the purpose of your Majesty. 
Kiso. Wilt yield thee? 
Pais. Never! 
Kixe. Then thy husband dics. 
@ Pais. Be it 80; better he should die, than live 
Devoted to eternal infamy. 
Kisa. But is it well that he should die by thee? 
Ob! think how quickly now the flight of time 
Brings on the morn—the fatal hour of death, 
When they will lead him from his dungeon’s straw 
To the pall'd scaffold and the foul garrott, 
Where all the city’s thousands, ranged below, 
Shall gnze upon the horrors of his end! 
When the grim slave that serves the bloody law 
Shall fit the iron collar to his neck— 
The blood-stained, common, felon-choking ring, 
Whose grasp has squeezed the life from out the throats 
Of common stabbers, thieves and ravishers, 
Whose touch— 
| Pats. Hold! hold !—why will you make me mad? Oh God' 
Is there no way to save him? 
| Kiso. Yes: be mine! 
| Paix. My lord! my lord !—you are a man!—oh, show 
Some mercy on my wretchedness! I am, 
By holy and irrevocable ties, 
Another's, and I must not—cannot yield 
His honor to your will. Ob! but for that, 
To save him from this soul-appalling fate, 
I would—yes, although madness seized me after— 
I would be the wretch that you would have me. 
Kixa. Fond woman! what is honor but im thought? 
And though you yield it, if it be not known, 
What loss do you sustain? For this mere name— 
This thing of poor opinion—you do save 
, The man you love from an untimely fate, 
- And after bless him with those conquering charms 
That were his saviours. Who blames you, then? 
By all the blood that flows within my veins, 
Derived from many kingly ancestors, 
I swear! he shall be free if you consent ; 
If not, he surely meets his bloody end. 
Pris. No! no! Ob, spare him! 








—— ——— 
Prix. Name any thing but that, and I will yield. 
Kixa. That, and that only. 
Prix. 1 "ll be thy slave for ever! 
Kixe. Be ry Queen to-night. 
Prix. Mercy! ob, mercy! 
Kua. Grant it first thyself. 
Prix. Oh God!—this burning brain! Spare him! «pare him! 
Kine. His life is in thy hands. What pridery 's this? 
His blood is on your head; if you refuse, 
You murder him! 
Prix. No! no!—he shall not die! he shall not die! 
The thought's too horrible to be endured! 
I'll do—1 "ll be—man! what wouldst have me do? 
Kuxo. A deed of charity; a deed that shall 
Confer content on oll thy after days. 
Come, think this but a dream—es ‘tis no more— 
And to be followed by the waking bliss 
That shall attend you with the man you love. 
Pais. What mist is this thet falls before my eyes 1— 
This hissing noise of water in my cers? 
Where have I wandered to !—My lord! my lord! 
Kixo. Here, lady, lean upon my arm. 
| Prix, Oh, are you there !—’T is very strange! 
Kixo. You are o’erwrought, and want repose ; this way. 
| Paix. Ay, prithee let's to bed. Oh Garcias! 

[ The King is gently leading her cf, she apparently wn- 
conscious, till, as she pronounces her husband's name, 
she gazes fizedly upon the King, and then screams. 

Ab! [Enter Hexnico hastily, followed by Fronixpa. 
Hewnico. Did my lady cali? 
Pain. Yes! yes!—Ah! oh! ah! 

[Drops on her knecs, with clasped hands and wp turned 
eyes. Scene changes. 

,- ______ | 
From the Kaickerbocker for October. 
OLLAVPODIANA. 


CONTINUED. 


Sittine down, good my reader. to write a few paragraphs, 
| named of the above, | wes sorely perplexed as to the number. 
*Ollapodiana: Nuraber what? By the mass, 1 could 
jnot tell; the time was so long; my thoughts and subjects 
, were a broken chain; I seemed, indeed, to have but just re- 
turned from some other land, beyond the influence of days, 
/and hours, and all those ile admensurements of time, so 
| rigidly observed by such as send Williams (bills, in the val 
gate,) for services tendered in artizan line, and by banking 
institutions. Time seemed to have dissolved all partnership 
with my vanity, and I was well nizh upon the point of ex- 
claiming upon bim, in the tone of honest Diccon, in Gam- 
,mor Gurton’s Needle: 








———“ out upon ther, 

Above all other loutes, fye on thee!” 

| But T checked the malediction. “ Out upon Time 1’—no! 
Thou reverend softener of human sorrow ; thou who, throned 
upon the clouds of undiscovered fate, or with the bright lock 
and thy insatiate weopon, enrobed in the sunshine of hope, 
and gay with that golden haze which plays above the distant 
vale of vernal Expectation—no! not out upon thee! Friend 
to the wretched—thou shouldst be » woman, for men, in the 
| profundity of their blundering, tolk of events in thy ‘ womb’ 
—Great Unsexed, and yet cvermore preserving in the primer 
thy masculine idemity—thy rather disreputable and mis- 
placed queve—and displaying in thy somewhat ancient phys 
iognomy that desire of getting nhend, so peculiar to thy re- 
spectful fellow-citizens, the American people. They speak 
of thee with respect, yet they take thee uncerimoniously ‘ by 
the forclock,’ whether thy yellow bair floats on the eastern 
mountains, or thon sreusbless at the cates of the West. Twin- 
brother of Eternity! oh, why so taciturn to human hearts, 
whose yearning core would thrill with undying rapture, to 
hear the iculars of the doings ond sceres in that vast 
country, the dim dominion of thy Great Relation! 

Orserve, my friend, I am not writing against Time; s0 
let us slowly on. My impressions of the old gentleman are 
sometimes extremely fantastic. 1 was looking the other day 
at a playful young cat, just emerging from the fairy time of 
kittenhood ; something between the revelry of the fine mewer 
and the gravity without the experience of the tabby. Now 
one would think that no great subject for contemplation. It 
would be looked upon by the millon as inferior to astronomy. 
But it is the connexion of the events having reference to the 
quadruped, which render her of interest. Time will expand 
her person, increase her musical powers, and bring ber ad- 
mirers. In her back, on winter evenings, will sleep a tolera- 
ble imitation of the of heaven. She will make 
agg: noise o’ nights, and lap at interdicted cream. So much 
her exterier—her love- 





Kino} Bless me, and he lives. 
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ments and conduits, now treading gingerly over those faded | 
leaves and grapes of purple, what may they not be hereafter? \ 
Whose hearts may they not thrill, when strung on the sonor- | 
ous bridze of a cremona, guided to softest utterances by the | 
master hand? How many memories of youth, and hope, and 
fond thoughts, and sunny eveuings, and bowers by mounlight, 
radiant with the beams of Cynthia, and warm with the sweet | 
reflex of Beauty; the heart, touched by the attempered en- | 
trail, rosin-encompassed, and bow-bestrid, may bound in age | 
with recollections of departed rapture. Ard all from what? 

S.ule not at the assuciation, my friend—from Time and cat-gut. | 


| 
It is a pleasure to the bereaved to think that Time, which 
sadly overcometh all things, can alone restore the separated, | 
and bring the mutually-beloved together. Time, which | 
plants the furrow and sows the seeds of death, stands to the | 
faithful spirit a messenger of light at that mysterious wicket: | 
gate whence we step and enter upon the vast Unknown.— | 
Crnpare with this enlarged, this untverse-embracing view, 


which breaks at once upon the soul, the act of laying down in 
whit to some may seem a sleep of cold obstruction; and 
where is the resemblance of the one,or what cye hath heard, 


or what heart conceived, of the infinitude of the other; where 
the blooming cep of a dominion, beyond all realms 
enrolled of earth, apreads lightly to the sight, itlumined fur | 
ever with the bountiful emile of the Giver uf Guod ? 


Now there are some who do love marvellously to talk about | 
the dainty glories of Spring. One of this sort is my friend | 
Darropitty. Daf. is a clever individual, with a heart as 
open as the day to the charities of life. But be turns up his 
nose at all the seasens, excepting Spring. The sight of an | 
early flower in Aped makes bis bead a watering-pot. He is 
troubled with a kind of green-sickness, and reads Thompson 
as though hishke never wasnorcouldbe. He has the ‘ pink | 
incense’ always upon him. Summer he despises; and Au- 
tumn, to him, is one scene of storm and gloom. Winter be 
associates with blue noses, cracked lips, and the absence of | 
all feeling among men. * But Spring!’ he says, ‘that opens |) 
the heart, that excites the sympathies of men and hens, and | 
proluces glory and goslings!’~ i verily believe that Daf. | 
would listen with more delight by the side of a green frog-| 
pond, to the swollen concert of its occupants, in spring-time, | 
than to the sweetest onera in the world. I know his taste, | 

a I know a glorious bowk® he has not read. Let me com | 
rucnd unto him this passage therein: “ Ta all climates Spring | 
is beautiful. In the Suuth, it is intoxicating, ana sets a poet | 
beside himself. The birds begin to sing; toey utter a few 
rapturous notes, and then wait for an answer in the silent | 
woods Those green-coated musicians, the frogs, make a 
holiday in the neighboring marshes. They, too, belong to the | 
orchestra of Nature; whose vast theetre is again opened, 
though the doors have been so long bolted with icicles, and | 
tie scenery hung with snow and frost, lke cobwebs. Thisis | 
the prelude, which announces the rising of the broad green 
curtain. Already the grass shoots forth. The waters leap | 
with thrilling pulse through the veins of the earth; the sap | 
through the veins of the plants and trees: and the blood | 
through the veins of man. What a thrill of delight in epring- | 
time! What a joy in being and moving! Men are at work 
in gardens; and in the air there is an odor of che fresh earth. | 
‘The leaf-buds begin to swell and blush. The white blossoms 
of the cherry hang upon the boughs like snow-flakes; and |) 
ere long our next-door neighbors will be completely hidden’ 
from us by the dense green tuliage. The May-flowers open 
their soft blue eyes. Children are let loose in the fields and |; 
gardens. They hold buttercups under each others’ chins, to 
see if they love butter. And the little girls adorn themselves || 
with chains and curis of dandelions; pull out the yellow | 
leaves to sce if the school-boy loves them, and blow the down | 
from the leafless stalk, to tind out if their mothers want them 
athome. And at night so cloudless and so still! Not a) 
veice of living thing, not a whisper of leaf or waving bough, | 
not a breath of wind, not a sound upon the carth nor in the | 
air! And over head bends the blue sky, dewy and soft, and | 
radiant with innumerable stars, like the inverted bell of some | 
blue flower, sprinkled with golden dust, and breathing fra- | 
grance. Or if the heavens are overcast, it is no wild storm 
of wind and rain; but clouds that me:t and fall in showers. 
Une does not wish to sleep; but lies awake two hear the 
pleasant sound of the dropping rain." 





I must say, myself, that after we have done withJune, the | 
summer mislikes me. The sun becomes impertinent: his! 
choler increases, until he is absolutely insufferable, and you 
fly from his presence. You can hunt small panting birds in 
the woods, then, if you have the heart, as they sit on the 
boughs, with their hot mouths ; and great is the glory 
thereof. I once damaged the fet of a wren in that way, 


coloring, the herald of their fallen honors, and the November 


| interrupted ; the late presence of the spirit which he bad 


a = 


the increasing ozure of the sky, by the enlarged clearness of 
the distont landscapes, when the eye greets them from the 
city, and by the transparent brisknesa of the air at evening, 
that the summer bas gone and the au:umn-time begun. The 
woodlands stand in calm sulemnity, robed in bat rainbow 


storm. At such a season, the heart goes back, as on the 
wings of the dove, to departed friends, and vanished pleas- 
ures; and the sad hours of memory come up in long review 
The evening approaches. The clouds arise; rain-drops 
patter on the branches; the winds are loud; the hours pass 
imperceptibly. 1 will write—and rest: 
’Tis an autumna’ eve—the low winds sighing 
To wet leaves, rustling as they hasten by; 
The eddying gusts to tossing waves replying, 
And ebon darkness filling all the sky ; 
The moon, pale mistress, palled in solemn bes prs 
The rack, swift-wandering through the void above, 
As I, a dreamer by my lonely taper, 
Send back to faded hours the p!aint of love. 


Blessoms of peace, once in my pathway springing, 
Where have your brightness and your splendor gone ? 
And Thou, whose voice to me came sweet as singing, 
What region holds thee, in the vast Unknown ? 
What star far brighter than the rest contains thee, 
Beloved, departed—empress of my heart? 
What bond of full beatitude enchains thee, 
Iu realms unveiled by pen, or prophet's art ? 


Ab! loved and lost! in these autumnal hours, 
When fairy colors deck the painted tree, 

When the vast woodlands scem u sea of flowers, 
Olt! then, my soul, exulting, bounds to thee! 

Springs, as to clasp thee yet in this existence, 
Yet to behold thee at my lonely side ; 

But the fond vision melts at once to distance, 
And my sad heart gives echo—she has died! 


Yes! when the morning of her years was brightest, 
That angel-presence anto dust went down ; 

While yet with rosy dreams her rest was lightest, 
Death for the olive wove the cypress crown ; 

Sleep, which no waking knows, o'ercame her bosom, 
O'ercame her large, bright, spiritual eyes ; 

Spared in her bower connubial one fair blossom— 
Then bore her spirit to the upper skies. 


There let me meet her, when, life’s struggles over, 
The pure in love and thought their faith renew: 

Where Earth's forgiving and redeeming Lover 
Spreads out his paradise to every view. 

Let the dim autumn, with its leaves descending, 
Howl on the winter's verge—yet spring will co me: 

So my freed soul, no more 'gainst fate contending, 
With all it loveth, shell regain its home. 


No more, my reader—save only I am thine. c. 


GOETHE'S FAUSTUS.—€pird Notice. 


We left Faustus in his narrow, arched Gothic chamber, 
just relieved of the company of the intruding student. He 
reverts naturally tv the cireumstances under which he was 


summoned, and his own insignificance when measured with 
his supernatural visiter. Relapsing into his original train of 
reflection, he inveighs bitterly against the meanness of man’s 
nature, and the vain mockery of his pursuits; his baffled 
hopes, his disappointed ambition, his idle longings after | 
knowledge, and his final conviction that nothing can be 
known. The illuminated pages of his library, with its old 
scrolls and rolls of parchment, seem to him but dust and lum- 
ber. Lathes, rings and eylinders, screws and levers, and all 
the instrumental keys of science, have failed to open to him 
the bolted and guarded doors of Nature. Yvuth's aspirations 
have becn crushed within him. Riches in his eyes are a de- 
lusion—learning is a mockery, and on all things about him 
are inscribed as the only result of his experience—vanity and 


despait! — +P were better did I dissipate, 
Long since, my little means, than be 
Crushed down and cumbered with its weight: 
All that thy fathers leave to thee, 
At once ENJOY it—thus alone 
Can man make any thing bis own; 
A hindrance all that we employ nut— 
A burden all that we enjoy not. 
He knows who rightly estimates, 
That what the moment can employ, 
‘ What it requires and can enjoy, 
The moment for itself creates. 





from the end of a rusty musket, which kicked the hanter over ; 
and sent the entrails of a red squitrel, from the corner of a 
zig-zag fence, upon the roundabout of a traveller, who was 
journeying westward in a stage 
venatury exploits being all within the compass of these. 


As I write, I can appreciate the autemn-f 





, a ? ‘ecling—some- 
thing holy and peculiar—prevailing within me. 1 can see, by j rer by his side, and his disembodied spirit is winging its 


Professur Lougfellow's ‘ Hyperion.’ 





ot the Telegraph line; my 


While pouring forth his spirit in this strain. his eye rests 
eagerly upon a flask of poison; and in gazing upon it he 
burst forth in an invocation to the potent and subtle draught. 
He grasps the phial, and the fever of his brain subsides, the 
conflicting powers within him are charmed into peace, the 
swell of his soul ebbs and is at rest. He is already in imagi- 
nation delivered from the bondage of earth. His shackles 


tures of a new life and a new glory. But one firm ferewell 
to the earth—and the dawn of a second existence will 

upon him—or haply, for thus w him distrust und de- 
spair. he passes into nothingness. ‘Taking from anold case an 
antique goblet—but this 
that we cannot omit to copy it. Mark the fine melody of the 
verse, with its beautiful variety, and confess that, after some 
sort at least, Mr. Anster is a poet: 


And thou, clear crystal goblet, welcome thou! 
Old friend nd faithful, from thy antique case 
Come forth with gay smile now, 
As gently I displace 
The time-stain'd velvet: years unnumbered, 
Forgotten hast thou slumbered ; 
Once bright at many a festival, 
When, in the old man’s hall, 
Old friends were gathered all, 
And thou with mirth didst light grave features up, 
On days of high festivity, 
And family solemnity, 
As each to each am | on the happy cup; 
Its massy pride, the figures rich and old, 
Of curious carving, and the merry task, 
Of each (thus did our pleasant customs ask) 
Who drank, the quaint old symbols to unfold, 
In rhymes made at the moment; then the mask 
Of serious seeming, as at one long draught 
Each guest the full deep goblet duly quaffed ; 
The old cup, the old customs, the old rhymes, 
All now are with me; all that of old times 
Can speak, are speaking to my heart; the ni 
Of boyhood, and their manifold delights. ~ 
Oh! never more to gay friends sitting next 
Shall my hand reach thee ; never more from me 
Shall merry rhyme illustrate the old text, 
And into meaning read each mystery ; 
This is a draught that, if the brain still think, 
Will set it thinking in another mood. 
Old cup, now fill thee with the dark-brown flood ; 
It is my eheice; I mixed it, and will drink ; 
My last draught this on earth I dedicate, 
(And with it be my heart and spirit borne !) 
A festal offering to the rising morn. 


As he raises the goblet to hia lips, bells are heard and 
| voices in chorus. The magnificent Easter hymn bursts upon 
his ear; a hymn of hope, and consolation, and joy. Heaven- 
| ly strains are these to the despairing spirit. They carry him 
| back to his days of youth and innocence and trusting faith— 
| and the thousand recollections of happy childhood rise up be- 
tween him and his The goblet falls from his hand— 
| Tears come, and EARTH hath won her child again!" 

The scene which follows contrasts vividly with that of the 
jstudy. It is before the gates of the city, and persons of all 
descriptions are abroad in their holiday dresses, to enjoy the 
| various festivities of the day; peasants, servants, citizens’ 
daughters, old men and young maids, students, beggars and 
soldiers. Among them are Faustus, and Wagner, his pupil. 
Of the latter personage it may not be amiss to mention that 
| the traditional Faustus had a disciple of this name, who is 
described as a ‘‘ mauvais garcon,”’ end who figures, 

ing to Hayward, in all the dramas and histories founded on 
| the old fable. A book was published in Berlin in 1714, en- 
‘titled “Christoph. Wagner's Magic Arts and life of Dr. 
| Faust’’—purporting to be by the follower of the old magician. 
| An early friend of Goethe, bearing the same name with the 
pupil of Faustus, had offended him by an instance of base 
, plagiarism ; stealing the tragic portion of this poem, relating 
to Margaret, and developing it in a tragedy with the title of 
| The Infanticide. 

In the scene before the gates, we find many allusions to 
the customs and superstitions of Germany ; lightly touched, 
| indeed, but furnishing pregnant texts for the commentators. 
| We extract the song of the dancing peasants, as @ specimen 
| of the lighter vein of the poem: 

The shepherd for the dance was drest 

In ribands, wreaths and Sunday vest; 

All were dancing full of glee, 

Underneath the linden tree! 
*Tis merry and merry—heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 
Blithe goes the fiddle bow. 

Soon he runs to join the rest; 

Up toa ty girl he prest; 

With + ae raised and pointed toe, 

Bent to her with his best bow— 

Pressed her hand; with feigned surprise, 

Up she raised her timid eyes! 
wrtis strange that you should use me so, 

Se, so—heigh-ho, 
"Tis rude of you to use me so.” 

All into the set advance, 

Right they dance, left 

Gowns and ribands how 

Flying with the fying ring ; 

They grew red, and faint, and warm, 

And rested, sinking, arm-in-arm. 

Slow, slow—heigh-ho, 


dance— 
fling, 





uium t way through boundless realms, bathed in the rap- 





Tired in elbow, foot and toe! 


is so exquisitely picturesque, ~ 
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eee 
And do not make so free,” she said ; 

you may never wed ; 

Men are cruel’’—and he prest 

The maiden to his beating breast. 


Swelling from the linden tree. — : 
’T is merry, ‘tis merry—heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 
Blithe goes the fiddle bow! 

The peasants collect in a circle about Faustus, and pledge 
him in a draught of “ brown cheer.”” From the homage thus 
rendered we learn that both Faustus, and his father, who 
was also yersed in hidden lore and the mysteries of magic, 
were held in deep respect and veneration by the multitude. 
The revel of Faustus, however, to his pupil, teach us 
that neither father nor son much deserved the thanks and 
gratitude that were thus lavished upon them. A plague had 


35 
F 


visited the , and the old man had compounded, by the 
cunning of his black art, a t medicine, in the union of 
“‘ antagonists irreconcilable.” According to Faustus, 


——they who took it died ; 

None asked, or thought of asking who recovered. 
‘Thus have we with our diabolic mixture, 
In these sweet valleys, ’mong these quiet hills, 
Been guests more fatal than the pestilence. 
I have myself to thousands given this poison ; 

withered and are dead; and I must live— 
I, who have been their death, must live to hear 
This lavish praise on the rash murderers. 


‘Wagner seems to be surprised that his master should take 
this ‘so much to heart. He argues that man cannot practise 
more than he knows; and that the studies which have en- 
lJarged the field of science have prepared the way for new dis- 
coveries, which, but for these experiments, might have re- 
mained unrevealed. Faustus again wanders into the old 
vein, of the uselessness and hopelessness of all knowledge— 


but is recalled by the quiet beauty of the scene before him = 


a momentary kindliness and sympathy with man and nature. 
‘The hour is that of sunset, and as he gazes on the toral 
landscape, lit up with the radiance of the departing day-god, 
his soul kindles and burns with an impulse irresistible, to be 
borne away on wings that would outstrip the flight of the 


lark or eagle, ————to drink the beams 
Of the unfading light; before me day— 
And night still left behind—and overhead 
Wide heaven—and under me the spreading sca ! 

With this feeling Wagner cannot sympathize. He con- 
fesses to his hours of reverie, but ye fe geome in books 
and parchments than in watching the changing aspects of 
nature. The birds he does not envy their wing. Faustus in 
his reply reveals the secret of his condition : *- 

Thy heart, my friend, now knows but one desire ; 

Oh, never learn another! in my breast, 

Alas, two souls have taken their abode, 

And each is struggling for the mastery! 

o to s a and the world’s sensual pleasures, 
ings closely, with scarce separable organs ; 

The other struggles to soleent hast, 

And rise from the entanglements of earth— 

Still feels its true home is not here—still longs 

And strives—and would with violence regain 

The fields, its owa by birthright—realms of light 

And joy, w in vain would disbelieve 

The instincts of his nature, that confirm 

The loved tradition,—dwelt our sires of old, 

If—as "tis said—spirits be in the air, 

Moving, with lerdly wings, tween earth and heaven, 

And if, oh if ye listen when we cal 

Come from your golden “ incense-breathing” clouds, 

Bear me away to new and varied life! 

Oh, were the magic mantle mine, which bore 

The wearer at his will to distant lands, 

How little would I prize the envied robes 

Of princes, and the purple pomp of kings! 

While Wagner rejoins, the attention of Faustus isitt racted 
by a black dog, which is sporting about them, and to the e 
of the philosopher coursing in serpent circles, marked by 
sparkles of fire. It is according to the tradition that Faustus 
was constantly attended by an evil spirit in the sha 
black dog; and Hayward says that this four-footed 
bas a place in most of the old pictures. Of the sparkling line 
which followed upon his track, Goethe gives the following 
explanation in his work upon colors. “ A dark object, the 
moment it withdraws itself, imposes on the eye the necessity 
of seeing the same form bright. jest and earnest, I 
shall quote a passage from Faustus which is applicable here. 
(Then follows the passage.) This had been written some 
time—from poetical intuition and in half* consciousness— 
when, as it was growing twilight, a black poodle ran by my 


INSCRIPTION IN THE NEW EDITION OF MRS. HEMANS'S 
WORKS. ...By B. Simmons. 
Hien be their meed who here, at last, have heaped 
_ The flowers long scattered from ¢hy gleaming crown! 
Here breathes each page thy tenderest fancy steeped 
In lovelier hues than purpling eve brings down. 
Oh, holiest Sister! at whose bright departirg, 
Tears, while we shed them, into triumph died— 
One mingled terrent through our bosoms starting, 
From separate founts of sorrowing and pride ;— 
Sainted of Song! God's timbrel-sounding Daughter! 
Th’ exulting music of whose choral lays 
Shook us, like Miriam's over Egyp*’s water, 
When rose thy pwans in Jehovah's praise !— 
How should we prize—in these disastrous years, 
Stunned with each tale, in sickly fiction cloak'd, 
That pedant woman to the public ears 
Babbles of sufferings which herself provoked— 
How should we prize the glorious proofs bequeathed 
By thy meek life that Virtue's rot a name '— 
That there are Spirits ‘mid the laurel-wreathed 
Can hymn of holiness, yet feel its flame ! 
Leng be thy memory a lucid spell 
To test their truth who mock the minstrel art— 
Impostors of the fwith thou kept’st so well ;— 
Bright heartless hypocrites affecting heart! 


VOLUMINOUS WRITERS. 

The following list cf long-winded authors may amuse some 
of our readers. They existed in those early and undegener- 
ate periods when literary stature, as well av physical, had not 
| yet yet shrunk to its present pigmy proportions. 
| Zeno, the Stoic, is said to have given the world 705 differ- 
| ent works, on philosophical subjects. 

Epicurus, the volupwary, (whose system considered 8 


| 











|| ditions,) solaced his irdolence with the composition of only 
|, some 300 volumes. If such were the productions of a lei-ure- 
|| loving man of those times, what mountains of books must the 
| more industrious learned have been accustomed to beap up! 
Accordingly, we find the number of Aristotle's ascertained 
performances to have amounted to above 400 volumes; while 
common opinion attributed to him a vast body beside. 

Of the precise extent of Cicero's preductions we are unable 
to form any certain ¢siimaie. He himself seems to have had 
no very distinct idea of it, as he only tells us that he wrote a 
quantity almost incredible; inditing, with scarcely any in- 
termission, whether by day or night, and often (not to lose 
time) dictating to an amanuensis w bile he walked for exercise. 
| Galen, itis averred, wrote, upon medical topics alone, alive 
|} 400 tomes; and, upon more vulgar subjects, some 250 more. 

Upon Jurisprudence only, Servius Sutpicius left behind bim 
180 volumes; and as, in estimating legal lore, it is always 
necessary to multiply its length Ly the joint product of its ab- 
surdity and crabbedness, these 150 volumes muy well pass 
for a very pretty bulk. 

Theophrastus, aleo, upon Jurisprudence, obliged the world 
with 300 volumes; a number which has induced some specu- 

| lators to imagine that the legal multiplicarion of words, and 
| the art of perplexing every thing by the multitude of expla- 
| nations, are inventions little leas ancient than the law itself. 
| Didymus Grammaticus is said to have put forih 4,000 vol- 
jumes! Some, however, averse to promulgate what might 
| seem incredible, have diminished this number to the moder- 
| ate quantity of 3,500 Small as this leaves his literary pro- 
|, geny, it seems that he was often found not to rec: gnize the 
i children of bis own brain, when he met them; a fuilure of 
| the instinetive feeling certainly even more singular, iu the 
| case of intellectual offspring, than of physical. 

|| Esras produced, upon various topics of Theology, 204 vel- 
|| umes; and, upon Cabala ulone, 72 more. Now, a treatise 
|| upon snch a theme as Cabala, usually compensates, Ly ma- 
|| terial bulk, for the airyness and impalpability of its subject. 
|| So that these 72 tomes, measured according to any reasonable 
| standard of dulness and obscurity, may be fairly supposed to 
| have equaled sume twenty cart loads. 

| St. Jerome assures us that not only had Origen written 








| labor, if possible, still more strange und incredible. 


Mercury Trismegistus (to the reading of whom, though his 


pe of a | works are lost, Milton seems to have been addicted ) accord- | 
follower | ing to the tradition was the author of 6,425 books; a feeun- | 


dity which has no parallel, except in the labors of that great 
|| miscellaneous Latin author, named ‘ Opera,” who wrote Vir- 


| gil, and Ovid, and Quintilian and Tacitus, and many more; | 


and he, in his turn, is surpassed, in multiplicity of produc- 
|| tions, by an outlandish Frenchman, called ‘(Euvres,’ a univer- 
|| sal genius, who produces whole libraries, upon all sorts of 
|| subjects—prose and verse, tragedy and ccna, romances or 
politics; nuthing comes amiss to his ever-going pen. He has 


window in the ond dew 9 dean, chtcing apgeuensy] written a single work, in 60 volumes, called Voltaire; others 


after him—the undefined image of his passing form remainin 
in the eye. Such us eens aumnouapeien, o2 
ney present themselves the most vividly and beautifully, pre- 
cisely when we suffer our eyes to wander unconsciously.’ 
Faustus takes a to the dog and whistles the creature 
home with him, We the philosopher closeted with the 
Poodle. . New-York Mirror. 


in 30, 40, 50 and 60, called Bossuct, and Rosseau, and Mas- 
sillon, and D’Aguesseau, &c. &c. 





Arrectisa Axecpotr.—A circumstance of a very inter- 
esting kind occurred some time since at one of the Greek isles. 
A number of the islanders, terrified at the approach of a Turk- 
ish force, hurried on board a large boat, pushed off from 
land, The wife of one of them, a young woman of uncommon 





dreamy state of idle vacancy, 28 the most gudlike of all con- |) 


eS — 


3 ad 
loveliness, seeing her busband departing, stood on the shore, 
stretching out her hands towerds the boat, and imploring, in 
| the most moving terms, to be tuken on board. ‘The Greck 
| saw it without concern or pity, and, without aiding her escape, 
| bade his companions hasten their flight. 

| This unfortunate woman, left unprotected in the midst of 
her enemies, struggled through scenes of difficulty ond dane 
ger, of insult and suffering, till her failing benlth und strength, 
} together with a heart broken by sorrow, brought ber to her 
\death-bed. She had never heard from her husband; aid 
when wandering among the mountains, lying down in seme 
| wretched habitation, or compelled to urge her theht amidst 
| crucl fatigues, her nffection for him, and the hepe of meeting 
| him again, bore up her courage through all. 

He eame at last, when the enemy had retreated, and the 
| Greeks hod returned to their homes again; and bearing Ler 
| situation, was touched with deep remorse.—Dut oll Lope of 
| life was then extinguished ;—love had changed to aversion, 

and she refused to sce or forgive Lim. There is at times, in 
} the character of a Greck woman, as more than one ecension 
vecurred of observing, a strength and sternness that is re 

markable. Her sister and relations were standing round Ler 
| bed; and never in the days of health and lowe did she look 
leo touchingly beautiful as then; her fine dark eves were turned 
j, on them with an expression os if she mourned not to die, but 
i still felt deeply her wrongs: the natural palenese of her cheek 
|| wus crimsoned with a hectic huc, and the neh tresses of her 
| Iwack hnir fell disheveled by her side. Her friends with tars 
i entreated her to speak to and forgive ber husband; but rhe 
| turned her face to the wall, and waved her hand for lim to 
| begene. Soon the last pang came over her, and offection eon 
| quered; she trned suddenty round, raised a look of forgive 
}| ness to Lim, placed her hand in his, and died. 





| 


Tur Dacvennotrer.—The first exhibition of this mochine 
\) in London tovk place Sept. 13. M. De St. Conix, a bretch 
i| ee ntleman, performe d the eperation with crea: deaxtenty and 
complete success. The heuse in which he exhibited the per- 
formance is situate close to the Regent Cifcus, Piecadilly, and 
having a view of part of Regent street and the Cinvus. This 
view he propesed to represent to the spectators. He test took 
j a sheet of copper, plated with silver, which he washe dl care 
fully in a solution of ritric acid, which removes from it all the 
extrancons matters on its surface. A slight degree of friction 
is requisite in this process, Lot it mnet not be applied civ aye 
in the same direction. When the sheet ic thas prepan d, itis 
placed in a closed box ard exposed to the vaper cf iedine for 
fully ten minutes, the room Leing kept quite dark. A thin 
coating, of a yellow color, is thas formed on the surface of the 
sheet. The sheet, when covend with this substance, is of 
the most excessive sensibility to light, and is thus ready for 
the camera obecura. M. De St. Croix ascertained the e act 
point at which the sheet should be pleecd. and having Cene 
that by means of a mirver from which the objects were nm fect 
| ed, he plore dahbe sheet in the camera obscure, where it re- 
mained for ffteen minutes. When taken ext it was quite 
d irk—net inde a A Vestice of the street or honses co hd le 
distinguished till it was exposed to the vapor of mercury | eat- 
ed to about 180 or 200 deprees of Fahrenheit. He then 
washed it with a salution of the hyporulphete of soda, the ro 
lution ettacking the parts upon which the licht could not act, 
aml respecting the light parts, being the reverse of the a ton 
of the mercury. He next washed the sheet with distilled wa- 
ter, and the image, though the day was rather cloudy, «xhi- 
| bited the most perfect likeness of the houses, the street, and 
the blue sky. The operation altogether eccupied neurly an 
hour, but it can be performed in much less time. 
i} - - — 
Exectno-Maoxetic Navicatios.—Mr. Faraday recently 
received a letter from M. H. Jacobi, dated St. Petersburgh, 
jon the application of electro-macnetism to navigation, nm 
|| Mr. Faraday bas caused it to be inserted in the London and 
i Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine fur the current: mesth. 
\ The following is a short extract from this very curious pa- 
| per:— In the application of electro-magnetism to the m ove- 
| ment of machines, the most important object always has been 





| 


ye | 6,000 volumes, but that he (Jerome) had read the same—a | the embarrasament and difficult manipulation of the battery. 


'| This obstacle exista no longer. During the autumn of 1838, 
| and at a season (in 1239) alrendy too advanced, I made, as 
|| you will have learned by the Gazettes, the first experiments 
in navigation on the Neva, with a ten-onred shallop, furnished 
| with paddle-wheels, which were put in motion by on electro 
|| magnetic machine. Although we voyaged during entire days, 





jj and usually with 10 or 12 persons on board, I was not well 
|| satisfied with this first trial, for there were so many fuu'ts of 
construction and want of insulations in the machines and bat- 
| tery, which could not be repaired on the spot. that I was ter- 
| tibly annoyed. Allthese repairs and important changes being 
|, accomplished, the experiments will shortly be recommenced. 
|, The experience of the past year, combined with recent im- 
provements of the battery, gives as the result, that to produce 
the force of one horse Unecavengiee estimation) it will re- 
quire a battery of 20 square feet of platina distributed in a 
|| convenient manner, but I hope that elght or ten feet will pro- 
|| duce the effect. If Heaven preserve my health, which iso 
little affected by continual labor, 1 hope shes by next midsum- 
t mer I shall have equipped an electro-mognetic veesel of from 
forty to fifty hurse power. 
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From Frieudship's OTering for 1240. 
SONG OF THE BESIEGED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE PROVOST OF BaUGES.’ 
Dax! drink! 
Why should you pause! It is all that remains to us; 
Foul there is none for your hollow-cheeked crew ; 
B it the bottle the bluod of bis body yet drains to us— 
Deains tw the last, like a comrade true. 


Drink! drink! 
Thore’s virtue in wine that can mock at despairing ; 
A valor that laughs at the threat of the foe; 
Lean famine grows merry, duspondency daring— 
To the brim—to the brim let the wine cup iow! 
Deink ! drink ! 
Our powder is gone—every grain is expended, 
Bat that hoarded charge of the mine at eur feet; 
Theve, wheu the old wal!s can no more be defended, 
A spark to the teain, aud our glory 's complete! 


Drink! drink! 
Hark to the fue—how their cannon is roving, 
Wale our sileat guns send no shot ia retarn: 
Their shouts mingle loud with the balls they are pouring; 
Bat wo to the victors! their widows shall mourn, 


Drink! drink! 

They count us their spuil—they make ready the torture; 
Fools! where are the eyes its infliction shall seo? 

Hat ha! we will take a more easy departure, 


Ant die as we lived—the unconquered, the free! 


Drink ! drink ! 
That dull, heavy sound—'twas the battered wall ersshing ; 
Ihe breach will be stormed—they are nearing it now; | 
Les the bright steel through the darkness come flashing: 
Tie hour is uccomplished—remember your vow ! 








Down! down! 
Dish dawn the goblet!—'T was broken in shivers ! 
Aven icm and type of th» fast-coming end, 
W ica the victin aad tyraut, decered and deceters, 
la ene common ruin shal! shatter and blend. | 


Now! now! 


Hind join in band, let your pulses be steady— 
Fhey enter! they mount to their funeral pyre ! | 
Let none be shut out! Brothers! frieads! are you ready? i 
One moment—hark! silence !—the sigaal!—sow—rire! I 








From Friendship's Offering for 1840. 
THE DOCTOR'S TWO PATIENTS. 
RY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ RETORMER.’ 

Tite Doctor had made a long round ; he was tired to death, 
aul the worst of the matter was that all these foolish patients 
had real maladies; not the imaginary fantastical complaints 
of the rich, who are il because they have leisure, but the 
positive substantial maladies of the poor. 


| 
| 


Now, as these troublesome patients were really afflicted | 
with the long catalogue of ille that ‘ flesh is heir to,’ and as | 
cur young Doctor was very foolishly unlike a greay many of 
his wiser brethren, he felt himself unable to miss them, or 
forget them, or cut them altogether; and as one disagrecabie | 
consequence generally comes pretty closely on the heels of | 
another, it of course came to pass that as all his patients 
were poor, the Doctor bimsclf was not very rich; and thus | 
azain it followed that he was obliged to resort to that prime | 
tive mode of conveying himsc!f about, the fashion of which | 
was first set by Adam j—we mean that the Doctorgot being | 
able to afford a carriage, ora cab, or a stanhope, or a tisbury, || 
was obliged to carry himself, 


Now on the morning in question, the Doctor had carried | 
himself till he was thorough!y tired of his burden, and he! 
came home weary and wora, and though not complaining, 
Just within a few degrees of the danger of doing so. 

“ Two now patients, Sir, that want you directly,” said the 
Doctor's assistant. ! 
“Will not to-morrow morning do?" asked the young 
Doctor, as he looked at his own arm-chair by the fire, and, 
that fire a good one, his slippers most inviuingly ready for 
his feet, the table spread for his dinuer—“ Will not to-mor- if 

row morning do?" 

“T believe not, Sir—they seemed urgent.” 

“ But if people only scratch a finger, or happen to sneeze, 
the Doctor must come on his peril, without a moment's de- 
lay. Did you ask what was the matter?” 

“ The lady has a fever, Sir, and the man "— 

“ The lady and the man—oh, then, the lady is a lady, and 
the man is only aman. Ah, I understand; they are of dif- 
ferent conditions.” 

“ You could leave the man till to-morrow, Sir?” 

“ Could 1?—and suppose he should die to-night?” 

Now, though our Doctor had fairly and honestly earned a 
right to a little rest, having most thoroughly tired himself in 
his vocation, the foolish sort of conscience of which we have 
already spoken as forming one of the com t parts of his 
character, would not allow him to discard his boots, or plunge 
into the comtort of his casy-chair ; so breaking off a corner of 
a crust, and giving one last, longing, lingering look to his 





| they know that the street, wherever it may happen to stand, 


| ayllabled by an angel. 


| “Tis not Gt you should continue so. Had you not better 


| the Doctor looked on her flushed cheeks, her bloodshot eyes, 


‘cheerful fire, he summoned up all his resolution, and once 
, more ventured forth into the rain and the mud. 
The Doctor made his nearest patient his first: it happened 
| to be a lady. 
| The evening was darkening, and the gas growing brighter, 
when our Doctor lifted the knocker of a sort of shabby gen- 
teel house in one of those ambiguous streets of which it is 
impossible to say whether they are within or without the 
pale of polite tuleration; the difficulty arising from their 
‘standing just on the line where gentility ends and vulgarity 
hegins, and being in fact the worst of the best, or the best of 
the worst, nobody being able to decide which, excepting the 
inhabitants, and they can give a positive opinion, because 





is second only to Grosvenor Square. Our Doctor’s summons 
was answered by a maid cf the same nondescript character. 
The inside of the house was in exact keeping with its exter- 
na! countenance ; the furniture and arrangements being all of 
_a similar class of shabby gentility; ond vur hero saw, at a 
glance, that it was ‘ Lodgings to Let.’ 

The apartment into which he was ushered looked suffi- 
ciently uncomfortable; there were marks in the fire-place 
that there had once been a fire, but it might have been a 
week ago, for any symptoms that appeared to the contrary. 
Our Doctor felt the gloom of the place, but when he was 
shown into the adjoining room the scene was still more 
desolate. A faint, untrimmed lamp burning low in the 
socket, emitted flickering flarhes of light over the apartment 
just sufficient to show a woman in the middle of life, burning 
with fever, and raving with delirium, lying on a bed; and a 
girl, the perfect image of fear and misery, weeping over her. | 

The Doctor sat down by the side of that solitary bed, and | 
procee led to speak of hope and comfort, and the young nurse 
dried her tears, and listened to Lis words as if they had been | 








“ You are not alone?” asked the Doctor. 
* Yes,” replied the girl, with a sorrowful shake of the head. 


send for some friends to share your vigi!s?"’ 

Fresh tears came into the young girl's eyes as she answered, | 
“We have no friends—at least none in this great town—if| 
any where.” 

** Are you strangers in town?" 

** We have been bere only a month.” 

“* And have you really no connections in town?" 

“No: Mamma came on law basiness.”’ 

“ And are you sole nurse?” 

“* We are alone,” replied the girl, “alone in the worid.” 

“ The people of the house” — 

* Are afraid of coming near us. They dread infection—it 
is natural.” 

** May I send you a nurse?" 

The girl again shook her head. 

The Doctor fel¢ rather than saw that pecuniary difficulties 
were the objeciion. 

** You will not be ale to endure much more fatigue,” and | 
and her evident exhaustion. | 

“Yes, I can endure any thing: you have strengthesed me | 
with hope.” | 

* Bat to-night will be an anxious night—a crisis in this 


lye, Sir; the 





Our Doctor drew the rickety chair close to him, and sat 
down. A wretched rashlight made the darkness visible, 
and cast its pale light on the features of the miserable man ; 
he was cadaverous and attenuated; his features almost in- 
credibly sharp and thin; a pair of wild but faded eyes, 
seats to ott ene, Gavennenen Gamay os 
suspicion ; lowering shaggy eyebrows, a ’ 
few white locks on cher side, completed the picture. The 
expression of his countenance was that of di t, and fear, 
and fretfulness. 

“And who are you?” exclaimed the sick man, staring 
fiercely as the Doctor took his station by his bed-side; 
“Who are you?” 

“* [ have come to see if I can do you any good,” replied 
the Doctor, in soothing tones. 

“Good! no! nobody can do me any good !” 

“You must not be so sure of that. It is worth the trial.’” 

“Sure! yes, fam sure! I suppose you are a Doctor. I 
want no Doctors! they kill more than they cure. Don’t 
waste your time here.” 

“I shall not think it wasted if I can be of any service ta 


on 
and a 


“ There, go away—go away—I hate your whole tribe! 
Leeches! Bloodsuckers!” 

“ Well, even they are good things in their way—a Doctor 
may be so too in his way,” replied Mr. Kendrick, good- 
naturedly. 

“ Better out of the way,” grumbled the impatient patient. 

“ Have you tried them?” asked the doctor. 

* No, nor intend it.” 

“Then you condemn in ignorance; a wise man ought not 
to do #0.” 

“ Hark ye. Sir,” exclaimed the sick man, raising himself 
upon his elbow, with a look of fierce exultation, as 
what he was about to say were quite unanswerable; “‘ Hark 

poor are bad patients for your tribe. Look 
round this room; do you think a broker would give five shil- 
lings for all that it contains?” 

** Probably not,” replied Kendrick. 

“Ha! ha!—and where do you think the money would 
come from to pay your long bills? No, no; go away, go 
away. You would never get paid; you see that you never 
would get paid.” 

“T am willing to give up the expectation; but that is no 
reason why I shewld leave you to die.” 

“ But if you never get paid, what does it matter to you 
whether I live or die?” 

“If I had never seen you or known of your existence— 
nothing ; but having seen you, I am bound to my own con- 
science to do all that I can do for you.” > ‘ 

“ Without getting paid!"’ screamed the patient, “ without 
getting paid?” mm ; 

“ That does not affect my responsibility. I think I can do 
you some good—it is my duty to try—it is yours to let me. 

“‘ Try, then,” grumbled the sick man. 


: . . . . > J 
The doctor went home, but not to the enjoyment of his 


| 





|| dinner, his casy-chair, his slippers, or his good fire; it was 


only to make preparations for the care of his two new patients. 
Another hour had made a wonderful difference in the aspect 
of affairs. Mr. Kendrick had managed, in that time, to sur- 





disorder; and in the midst of fever and delirium, I am)! 
obliged to warn you—it is not right that you shou'd be left | 
unsupported.” 

* You know that she will die!" exclaimed the girl, and in } 
a paroxysm of frantic grief she threw herself upon her knees | 
hy the bed-side, hiding her face in its folds, and clutching 
handfalls of ita drapery in ber convulsive grasp. 

“L Lave already told you,” said the Doctor, “that I do 
not know it, that [ do not even think it; but certainly some- | 
thing better than the indulgeace of a childish sorrow is im-! 
peratively called for.” 

The girl rose up again with an offended air, notwithstand- | 
ing her crief. “ i shall do all that I can do.” 

“ And I shall do the same,” replied the Doctor. 

Our Doctor went from that shabby-gentec! house to one of | 
much less doubtful aspect; it wos so thoroughly and perfectly 
miserable that no one in his senses could shut his eyes on its 
wretchedncss and desolation. 

It was now quite dark, and the strects were like the black 
sea, perfectly fluid with mire and mud, Not a light glim- 
mered in the obscure court into which our Doctor entered, 
for the commissioners of hghting and paving left the one to 
the moon, and the other to the mud; and as the moon hap- 


| pened to be absent on other duty, it required some courage 


and perseverance on Mr. Kendrick’s part to steer himself 
into the farthest extremity of the covrt, and up three pairs ol 
stairs into a back attic, where he at length found his patient. 

Alas! alas! that these bodies of ours should be the avenues 
of so much misery. Not a nerve of this corporeal frame but 
opens a channel to suflering—not an atom that may not vibrate 
with agony ! 

Very dreary and desolate was the miserable chamber—the 
fitting scene for human suffering. Not a spark of fire to 
lighten the as: of its squalid poverty; a deal table, « 
chair with broken spindles and a worn-out rush bottom, and 
a truckle bed were all its garniture; and on that bed was 
lying the second patient. 





| round his poor patient with a few comforts; had sent him a 
| blanket, procured him the cheering advantage of a fire, had 
given him medicine, and what was equally necessary, nutri- 
tious food. 
| Neither had he been less careful of his other mt. There 
he had himself administered medicine, himself smoothed the 
sick pillow, and seen all that was needful duly done. 
And never was kindness and support more craved for than 
lin that sick chamber. The girl, totally unused to < 
| upon herself, and in a situation that would have the 
strongest fortitude, sat by the bed-side of her mother, who 
was raving with delirium, almost paralyzed with terror.— 
They were evidently strangers, unknowing and unknown. 
There was not a relative or friend to share her toil, or cheer 
or sustain ber under it. Our Doctor, however, sanctioned by 
his profession, became both nurse and comfeérter, and by that 
immutable law which makes the weak lean upon the strong, 
he was, under God, her trust, her strength, ber oracle: 

Three days—three days of unspeakable anxiety and terror 
to poor Esther, followed, Alas! the heavy weight of mo- 
ments, that seemed hours—of hours, that seemed 
| days, that seemed years. Poor Esther's bloodshot eyes, her 
pallid lips, her fainting frame, bore witness to ; 
spirit; but our Doctor's cheering voice, his stre! of mind, 
and his consoling courage still sustained her. a gentle 
but a firm compulsion, he had made her at in s take an 
hour’s rest upon the sofa in the adjoining room, whilst he 

d her ion by the bed-side. In his calm, kind, and 
authoritative voice he had ordered her to take needful food, 
and she had obeyed him like a ehild, When she grew fran- 
tic, he reproved ; when she des , he consoled. Oh! 
profession, too noble for rather of an angel, to 
be the instrument of binding up the broken heart, of snatch- 
ing life from the grasp of death, of giving to the mother the 
child, to the husband the wife, the loved one to the loving ; 
shame that thy offices should ever be filled with = sordid 
4 priesthood ! 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








eee 

We have said that three days of the bitterest anxiety had 
passed; the fourth brought with it better hopes. The de 
lirium had abated, the fever was allayed, Mrs. Heath- 

. eave lay weak and motionless, but memory and comprehen- 
sion had resumed their functions. 

But memory and comprehension, though they served to 
Tefssure poor Esther’s spirits, by seeming to give her back 

_ the identity of her living parent, brought with them but little 
solace to > sufferer, for with them came the remembrance 
of those anxieties which had been 1m fact the occasion of her 
maladies; and our Doctor found, what he had before more 
than suspected, that his own bill was not quite as ‘ safe as 

_ the Bank of England.’ 

The Doctor’s other patient lay with his head half raised 
from his pillow, supported by his hand, striving to catch the 
first echo of his footsteps on the stairs. 

“‘ Another half hour gone, and not here yet!" said the 
poor patient, his glistening eyes fastened on the door— 

“another half hour. Has he forgotten me, cr has something 


? ” 

The clock of a neighboring church struck the hour.— 
“ One—two—three, and not here yet! Hark! that is the 
street door! No, psha! what a fool I am to expect him 
thns—and yet his is the only kind voice that has sounded in 
- My ears these twenty years. Who was ever kind to me 
since the day my mother wept over me, and kissed me, 
. and—died? Who ever saw any thing in me since the day 
that her love left me, but a miserable, ungainly, miserly |, 
clod?” and the old man wiped from his glistening eyes a || 
tear. While he was yet speaking, our Doctor entered his | 
lonely chamber, with so light a step, that the patient was 
not at first aware of his nce. 

“ Well, old friend,” said the Doctor, cheerily, “ how are 
we to-day !—nay, what is tl-is?"’ as the old man’s eyes, suf- | 
fused with their unwonted moisture, met his own. 
. is this? what has gone wrong? what has happened?” 

“Tt was a tear,” replied the old man, “a tear to the |) 
_ memory of my mother. She alone, of all the millions of 
- beings in this wide world, ever loved me, and a sudden re- 
membrance (I often think of her in the unquiet night,) 
brought the tear into my eye.” 





“A mother’s love is an unfathomable well,” replied the 1 





* Doctor with a sigh, “ but I never knew it.” 

“ Then you have never known the dearest love on earth,” 
— man, fixing his eyes commiseratingly wpes | 
The Doctor shook off his sentiment, and with a slight laugh | 
said, “ Oh, the dearest say you-——are you sure of that?” 

The patient fixed his eyes searchingly upon him. ‘So, \ 
then, you are thinking of marrying. That will quite ruin | 
you—quite spoil you.” i 

“ No, no,” replied the Doctor, with another slight laugh, | 
but this time it was a constrained one. “No, no; I must 
sa hn beeper mang I am too poor to marry.” 

“ Bot you are not s are not !” reiterated 
the sick man. Klee 6 

“* And not very likely ever to be rich,” replied the Doctor. 

“‘ Not if you are so extravagant,” answered the sick man; 
“ you have torr that good piece of white paper a'l to pieces.” 

“Tt was only what your medicine was wrapped in,” re- 

the Doctor, as he extracted the cork from the bot- 

, and presented its contents to the patient. 

“ It would have done for another bottle if you had not de- | 
stroyed it,” replied the careful man: “ there now, you have | 
thrown the into the fire—that is sheer waste: and pray, 
while [ think of it, do you want the bottles back again?” 

“* No; let them go with the paper and the corks.” 

“No, no, I shall sell them ; + ie upon it, nothing is 
wasted here; and, by the way, will you buy them? You 
doctors give rather better prices than the marines.” 

“TI must refer you to my assistant; I never interfere with 
na ph pene ey. ol 

4 pace wender that you are not over-rich: and 
pray, w waste your time upon me?” 

“1 repeat, that Ido not call it wasted time, if I can do you 


any hy 
= SEs ‘ou would never 
get paid; and in fact I never sent for you; I am not respon- 
sible. It was the people of the house.” 
“ No matter who it was; I am here.” 
“ Bat ean go, and you need not come back again,” 
replied old man, querulously ; “ you are not the Parish 
Doctor, I believe, and if you are, you can send your appren- 
tice.” 


“‘Come, come,” said the Doctor, kindly, “ you have got 
some fresh crotchet in your brain: pray, drive it out again.” 
“ If you bad rich patients instead of poor ones,” resumed 
the old man, “ you would soon be rich yourself, and let the 
die. What are they better worth? They do nothing 
encumber the earth; they pester the happy with their 
$ they will murmur and murmur; will not 
starve in quietness, but the voice of their misery is heard 
ens do ha, There, go, leave me ; 
ee lone like a dog. Let me turn my face to the 
, 8. 


And ing, the old turned himself 
from his visiters _ as OTe 











“ You can have the blanket back again,” he continued ; just two or three grades below perfection; and this litile 


‘it is not much the worse; but youll have the washing to! 
pay for—that's your own fault!) Why did you send it? and | 
the broth, and the jelly ?—I didn’t ask for them; that must be 
your own loss too, and it will teach you better another time.” 
The old man paused, expecting a reply; but the Doctor 
remained quite silent, so the patient turned himself over | 
once more, and found that Mr. Kendrick had seated himsell 
very quietly in the old rickety chair. 
“What, not gone yet?"’ exclaimed the old man, petu-| 
lantly—“ I thought I told you to go.” | 
“ Yes, but then I should have had the trouble of coming || 
back again; so I thought I bad better wait until you were 
reasonable, hoping that it would be soon, and that I should 
save time.” | 
* Reasonable!" repented the old man. “ Is it unreason-| 
able to want nothing!” i 
“ But you want strength and help, or at least I want them 
for you.” 
“ And I shall die!"’ exclaimed the old man. 
[ am sinking into my grave.” | 
“ You feel exhausted because you have been long deprived | 
of proper nourishment.” 
** And where was [to get it? Where was I to get it?” 
~ “The is gone from us all,” replied the Doctor; “let | 





“* T feel that | 


| 
| 


us make the best of the present. Be calm and peaceful, and _ _ 


take such things as I send you.” 
Another rush of painful feelings came over the old man’s 
face ;—a sort of convulsive working of the features hke the || 
breaking up of a stony nature; ard the Doctor left his poor || 
patien: with fresh tears gathered in his sad, wild, sunken eyes. | 
. . . . . . . i} 
But sorrow is not confined to the lowest abodes of poverty ; || 
wherever man fixes his dwelling, there the shadow falls. { 


« What || So the Doctor found the footsteps of this foe to our race, | 


(ungrateful that we are, is it not a friend, though a friend in | 
disguise?) in the dwelling of his other patient. He found || 


= — 


trifling alloy or adulteration brought the slightest shade of 
wounded pride across his brow. It is almost humiliati: Eto 
reflect that services worthy of an angel's ministering, mus, 
yet be repaid with silver ond gold:—but our Doctor cuuht 
a deprecating glance from Esther's eyes, and the shade passed 
away from his own brow. 

2 . . . o . o 


“ Are you mad?" exclaimed the Doctor to his other pa 
tient, on his next visit: “ are you mad?" 

He found him out of bed, dressed, with his hat and stick, 
apparently intending to go out. 

“ [ have a right to do what I like,”” replied the man, sul- 
lenly. 

“That, indeed, you have not, when you like to do what is 
foolish and imprudent.” @ 

* 1 did not send for yeu,” retorted the wayward patient. 
** You have no right to dictate tome. I sholi do as I please.” 

“ Then, pechaps, you will please to take off your bat and 
shoes, and return to bed.” 

“ Lam going out,” replied the man, doggedly. 

* Going out! certainly not with my permiesivn.” 

“1 can go without it.” 

“How long have you been confined to your bed? let me 


** Three months; and I say that after such a confinement 
it would be a very hard case if 1 could not once more see 
the outside of the house.” 

The Doctor pointed to the window. Sleet and snow were 
drifting past in clouds borne on a cutting wind, that scemed 
to sever all that it passed. “ Do you see the weather?” 

“ Yes, and in sixty winters many times as much. If you 
don’t like it, why don’t you keep your carriage?" said the 
patient, with a sneer, “ you would not feel it then.” 

“ Simply because I think it advisable first to keep myself.” 

“ Why don't you spend an hour over your fingers every 
morning, and put on two or three rings set with brilliants, 


| Mrs. Heathcote propped up in bed with pillows, the coverict | and wear perfumes and fine white French cambric handker- 
strewn over with parchments and ominous-locking papers, | chiefs, and have your hair in curls, and speak in a soft, 
diffusing the effluvia of a lawyer's office, and the sick woman | condoling, insinuating voice, and so ingratiate yourself with 


| are absorbed in higher cares.” 


feverish again with anxiety and excitement, and poor Esther | 
and tearful sitting at her pillow. \ 
“ This is treason,” said our Doctor; “ actual treason !— 
You ought not to bestow even a thought on business.” 
The poor, thin woman drew up her wasted neck with an 
air of great dignity, and said: “It is the advantage of peo- 
le in mediocrity to be exempt from engrossing cares.—| 
They mind their daily business; those of elevated station | 


— mediocrity has the best chance of health,’ said the | 
tor. 

“ Sir, we have a lawsuit pending,” said the lady, with in- 
creased dignity. “It will now be speedily decided, and I 
shall soon recover health and strength.” . 

“* Or lose them,” thought the Doctor. 

“I shall then go down to my «-.untry seat—one of my 
country seats—on which, I have not yet decided ; but I shal! 
of course consult you, as you fill the station of my medical | 
adviser. After this suit is settled, I shall have my choice of 
two — dwellings.” 

“Or none at all,” thought the Doctor. 

“ And I shall be most happy to recommend you,” con-! 
tinued the lady—*“ most happy indeed, though I could wish | 
Te resided in a rather more aristocratic neighborhood.” 

“ I thought,” said our Doctor, turning rather reproachfully | 
to Esther, “I thought that I had enjoined o careful sup-| 

ion of every thing that could excite or agitate.” 

“* My dear Doctor,” said the invalid lady; “ I know that 





you deserve our perfect candor. Do not chide Miss Heath- 
cote. These papers and letters have been accumulating 
during my illness, and they required immediate attention. 
Our long delayed suit will be decided this day fortnight, but 
there were preliminaries” — 

“Come,” said the Doctor, assuming a cheerfulness of tone 
and manner which he did not quite feel; “ my profession 
makes me very tyrannical. I have an antipathy to my 
brethren of the law, and | must both justify my own authori- 
ty and and satisfy my spleen against them, by thus sweeping 
away all their musty figments; and I am bound to maintain 
that all the skins and hments that ever were engrossed, 
are worthless compared with a single drop of my elixirs.” 

And so saying, the Doctor swept away the whole mass of 

pers with an air between playfulness and authority; and 

wather gathering them up, said with something between # 
smile and a sigh, “ Your kindness is the true elixir.” 

“ Esther speaks truly,” said the mother. ‘ You have been 
very kind to us, and we trust that we shall repay you as we 
ought. Kindness and attention shown to one of our house 
were never wont to go unrewarded.” 

“ Manma means,” said the girl, with a flush passing 
over her face,” that we must always repay (if that is the right 
word) your great kindness to us with unceasing gratitude.”’ 

“ I mean more than that, girl!” said the haughty mother: 
“T mean that services so freely rendered shall be as freely 
paid, and not with a niggardly hand. We, who can tract 
our ancestry to kings, ought not, when we are served, to re- 
quite like churls and beggars.” 


the women? They are fools enough.” 

“Thank you, | prefer my hands, aad my hair, and my 
clothes all in their present fashion.” 

** Then why don't you become a sloven, and go for a week 
without washing your bands, and turn up your sleeve-cuffs to 
show them, and have your hair cut once a-year, and never 
have your clothes brushed, and snap every body up tat 
speaks to you, and tell them to order their coffins 1—they 
would be sure to dic of fear if you frightened them well, and 
that would establish yeur reputation; and then you might 
carry all before you with the men.” 

** Simply because I don't choose to be a brute.” 

“* Well, you can do as you please, and I can do the same.” 

“ Excepting going out.” 

“* And that is the only thing I care for doing.” 

“ You will kill yourself.” 

*“ All the better for you.” 

“ You will seriously disoblige me.” 

“Tam sure you do not care a jot whether I live or dic.” 

The Doctor looked rather injured. 

* I hope I have shown as much solicitude for you as for 
my most wealthy patient.” 

“You mean to reproach me with my obligations!” 

“ Come, come," said the Doctor, reruming his good humor, 
“the whole of the matter is, that you cannot, and shall not, 

© out.” 

“What shall hinder me?” asked the old man. 

* Your own good sense.” 

“ That says, go.” 

“No, indeed, that could not be your good sense. You 
mistook the voice: it was only Caprice that spoke,” said the 
Doctor, playfully. 

“Tam not to be bantered ont of it.” 

“1 spoke of a reason, not of a jest.” 

“ And I have a reason, a great reason for going.” 

“ And IT have a reason, a grent reason—nay, an enormous 
reason for keeping you at home.” 

* [ won't be chained up like a dog, and jested with like a 
child. I’m not crying for a toy. I will go.” 

“T see,” said the Doctor, “that I entirely mistook the 
nature of your complaint. I ought to have ordered you * 
strait-waistcoat.” 

** It seems that you have provided me a keeper.” 

“ Then you will not let me call myself your friend.” 

“ Friend!" exclaimed the old man, as though his cars 

were startled at the unwonted sound. “ Friend! have la 

friend in the world?” . 

“TI am trying to prove to you that you have; but know 

that the offices of friendship should fo neneal.” si 

“Matual! what do you expect from me? what have I to 

give you? Shall I die and bequeath to you these rags, and 

this mockery of furniture?” 

P mt am wishing to prolong your life, not to hasten your 
eath." 

“Or, aps, think I have a large freehold estate, 

and Tosh for Se cevenionny acres, or ships full of rich 

merchandise, or exchequer bills, or diamonds.” 





Now we are bound to acknowledge that our Doctor was 


“ Now it is turn to jest.” 
+ gd Wf pune of these, whet ean bey you tome fore friend!’ 
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and freshness of the morning have faded, and forever. But 





“ These things could not buy me; but you have far st 
claims upon me.” 

“ What are they?" 

“ Sickness and sorrow.” 

“ And do these, which disgust and frighten all the rest of 
the world, make you my friend?” 

“TL am trying to prove myself such; but, as I told you be- 
fore, the oflices of friendship should be mutual.” 

“You mean that I shoald obey you like a slave.” 

“No, [ mean that you should oblige me like a friend.” 


—— 


“ Do with me what you please!” cried the sick man; and, || ut the shadows of twilight have ir 


abandoning all his opposition aad bis acrimony, he submitted || 
like a child to the wishes of our Ductor, who, taking imme- || 
diate advantage of his relenting humor, saw him once more |' 





still our steps fail not, our spirits fail not. Onward and on- 
ward we go; the horizon of ha and fame recedes as 
we advance to it; the shadows ins to lengthen, and the 
chilly airs of evening are usurping the fervor of the noon-day. 
Still we press onward: the goal is not yet won, the heavennot 
yet reached. 

The bright orb of Hope that had cheered us on, is sinking 
in the West; our limbs begin to grow faint, our hearts to grow 
sad: we turn to gaze upon the scenes that we have passed, 
»0sed their veil between 
us: we look around for the old and familiar faces, the com- 
_— of our travel, but we gaze in vain to find them: we 

ve outstripped them all in our race after pleasure, and the 
phantom yet uncaught, in a land of strangers, in a sterile and || 





with his head upon his pillow, and left him, as he believed, 

composed and peaceful. Scarcely, however, had he de-| 
scended the dirty, crovked, battered stairs before the old || 
man, pertinacivus in his purpose, bad again raised himself |, 
from his recumbent posture, resumed his tattcred garments, | 


his unsound shoes, and his beaverless hat, und, having first i 


carefully locked his room-door, staggered after him, clinging H 
to the banisters, and muttering as he went. i} 
Our Doctor paid his visit the ensuing day, unsuspicious of | 


what had happened. 


He had not yet grown callous in the | 


course of his profession, and he was shocked to fiad his pa- \ 


tient with the last sands of life fast falling through the glass. 
“Tam dying!” said the old man, * Lam dying; and you 
are the only being in this wide world who has shown kind- | 
ness to the destitute old man. You said that you were my | 
friend, and that the offices of friendship were mutual. You 
have discharged them well; and I, little as you might ex- 
pect it, [ have done something on my part. You have) 
thought me poor, but you were wrong. I was only miserly. 


1 had n nhing to love, neither wife, ner child, nor frend, nor |i 
kindre 1—and so, because we must love something, I began to | 
make a treasure—a god, if you will—of gold; it was because || 
I had noting else to love. Ay, you lithe thought you were || 


paying court to the rich old miser, instead of showing charity | 
to the poor old beggar. But—stoop lower, my breath fails 
me. Take this packet,” and he gave him a small parcel 
wrapped in the identical piece of torn paper which he had 
reproached him for wasting. “ Take u—itis yours. I went 


to the Bank yesterday ty make a transfer—into your name. 
There, take them—they are Bauk receipts. J have saved 


you the legacy duty!" | 
. . . . . . . ' 

The fortnight that had stood between Mrs. Heathcote and 
the possession of her fortune—that is, the decision of her law- 
suit, which she considered the same thing—had gone to the 
tomb of the Capulets. On that day, our Doctor was guilty 
wh. o of neglecting his patients: he remained at home 
all the « ay. 

The evening at last came. Mr. Kendrick took his hat: it 
was covered with deep crape. Mr. Kendrick had lost his 
poor poten, and was the richer by more than twenty thousand 

junds, 

He found Mrs. Heathcote in hysterics on the sofa; her 
head-dress disordered, her cheeks stained with tears, and. 
Esther by her side, trying to console her. He saw in a 
moment that the suit was lost. 

Now we do not mean to impugn our Doctor's kindness of 
heart, but certainly the distress which he witnessed brought 
8 flush of pleasure over his countenance; however, quickly 
assuming his own professional face, he sat down and began 
to exercise his province of giving advice. 

And what was his advice? Gentle reader, it was neither . 
more nor less than this; namely, that Mrs. Heathcote should | 
increase her connections (that was rather technical) by taking | 
the Doctor himself fur a son-in-law ; and as her castles in the 
country had turned out to be castles in the air, that she should 
content herself with a more mundane abode, and take up her | 
residence in his house, although he confessed it was only built | 
of such vulgar materials as bricks and mortar. 

And did the lady of a line of kings so condescend? She 
did, and Esther was nothing loth, nay, even rejoiced at the 
exchange ;—and so a Wife and a Fertane were both found 
in ‘ The Doctor's Two Patients.’ 





Homan Lirr.—How truly does the journey of a single day 


its changes and its hours, exhibit the history of humau life !— H 


We rise up in a glorious freshness of a spring morning. The 
dews of night, those sweet tears of nature, are hanging from 
each bough and leaf, and reflections the bright and myriad 
hues of the morning. Our hearts are beating with », Our 
frames buoyant with health. We see no cloud, we fear no 
storm; and with our chosen and beloved com 3 clustering 
around us, we commence our journcy. Step step, the scene 
becomes more lovely; hour by hour our hopes become bright- 
er. A few of our companions have dropped away, but in the 
multitude remaining, and the beauty of the scencry, their loss 
is unfelt. Suddenly we have entered upon a new — 
The dews of the morning are exhaled by the fervor of the noon- 
day sun; the friends that started with us are disa _ 
Some remain, but their looks are cold and estranged ; 

have become weary, and have cantante | rest ; but new 
faces are smiling upon us, and new hopes beconing us on. Am- 
Otten end fame Gre tefive en, bet youth and affection behind 


| plamp and round as the goodly periphery of an alderman, re- || 
‘cline lazily over the field, in luxurious ease; with eccen- | 


inhospitable country, the night-time of death, and weary and || 
heavy laden, we lie down to rest in the bed of the grave ! 
Happy, thrice happy is he, who hath laid up treasures in him- 
self, for the distant and unknown to-morrow.—Charlion. | 


From the Knickerbocker for October. 
MY FISHING-GROUNDS., 

Gextie Reaper !—you who have enjoyed with me my |) 
Spring and Summer musings—desert me not amid the richer | 
and more eloquent glories of Autumn. 

The birds have nearly all left me, fur other climes. A de-| 
jected looking crow alone sits hard by, upon a blasted oak, i 
apparently lonely, heart-broken, and weary of life, screaming || 
dismally to a sable companion, who answers him from another | 
quarter of the wood. There is an autumnal wail in his very | 











of the year. 

The whole forest around me is one blaze of golden pomp || 
and splendor. ‘The trees are mantled with robes more gor- || 
geous than the robes of kings. The whole valley is arched | 
with rainbows. Every hue is there ; blood-red, scarlet, green, 
and brown. There is nothing, save the ever-greens, but doth || 
suflerachange. The silent sky is filled with withered leaves, 
circling solemnly around, ond quedetly descending to the 

A thin blue mist wraps the distant hill, softening its 
gaudy richness, yet hiding none of its beauties. All is solemn, 
and quiet, and impressive. ‘ Autumn, like a faint old man |! 
a-weary,’ seems resting himself from the toils of the year. 

Far above me, on the plain, orchards are bending with their 
affluent abundance. Plenty staggers over the earth, loaded 
with blessings. The heavy wain creaks along the distant | 
landscape. There isthe soft peach, with its tender blush and | 
melting flavor; pyramids of apples, reared to the memory of || 
cider and long winter evenings; corn, whose yellow ears lie | 
imbedded in the busk, like pure gold in the ore; pumpkins, | 





tric squashes, crooked and perverse. It is the banquet of |, 


the year; the gathering-in of good things; the consummation | | of 


of labor and of hope. 
There is a wild, withered fragrance wandering in the wood. | 
ness of decay; a chastened odor; a-something that has been 
touched with blast. It is from the pennyroyal, on the up-| 
land, the dying fern, the faded herbage ; from the piles of 
drifting foliage, amid the dim aisles below; from the purp 
grape, hanging leafless upon the vine; from the heavy au- 
tumnal flowers that flame along the water-courses, secure || 
from early frosts; from the ever-green pine, and from thou- i 
sands of medicinal herbs, that linger amid the sorrowing rains 
of waning Autumn. 
| The dirge-like murmur of the cricket and grass-hopper is 
faintly heard along the hills. It is a sad thing, but the grass- 
hopper must leave me. He has been ipping around all | 


summer, with his green Quaker coat, dissipating his time in | 


frolics with his gay companions, and in gadding from field to 
jfield. His day of reckoning, has come. The cold frosty nights 
/are ‘a caution’ to him already, and they will soon ‘be the, 
{death of him.’ But the cricket, that little household insect, 
| will sing to us from the hearth-stone, when the tempest is leud | 
'on the hills. He spends his winter months at home, roving | 
‘only in the summer. He is a hostage for the return of | 
janother scason. When the fire is crackling high, and the | 
famity circle close around it, and the heavens scuwl without, | 
| the garrulous cricket talks to us from his warm retreat, telling | 
us of brighter hours, of green fields, soft winds, and bloom- | 
ing flowere. 
Through the whole wood, the rabbit and squirrel are busy | 
thering in their winter stores. Clattering up the trees, 
spluttering forth his words in great confusion, labors the un- 
eaxy squirrel, all the live-long day. This is his harvest. | 
From the chestnut and the walnut tree he rattles down his | 
food, as though he were sole proprietor of the forest. Pert | 
and saucy, nothing daunts him. He has ever a word ready 
for any one who may affront him. There are three orders of | 
these gentlemen around me ; the red, the gray, and the black. | 





ewords. The | sceptre appears to be in the hands of 
those in red uniforms, and they are most exterminating ty- 
rants; the grays are barely tolerated, but ‘the blacks’ are an- 
nihilated at once, without judge or jury. They are seldom 
seen, owing to the —— of their rulers. 





us. The scene is more glorious and brilliant, but the beauty 





It is not the all-pervading incense of Spring, but the sweet- son partly buried beneath a pi 





And they are always at swords’ points, if squirrels carry || cons’ 





The sherp crack of the rifle rings in every nook and corner of 


the wood, but not with the m tone of spring. The dogs 
are half with their task. Bounding over the sere 
leaves, overturning the scenting the rocks, and 


under-brusb, 
peering up, with a solemn look, into the tall trees. 
The setting sun wears low. The whole west is overspread 
with autumnal pay No vee streaked with hues of red 
and scarlet; some ing lazi 
calmed upon an ocean of crystal; some 
ers, with banners Gumaming bom thele geet castles, islands, 


| and ey py ee ys in the glorious con- 
gregation. In the 


distance, the gi — he 
majesty, hazy with a purple m earer by, river, 
like a mighty serpent, winds around the which 
invade its path, lying as sluggish as h it were a work 
of silver, the foliage u its banks standi 
transparent waters. farmer, as he moves homeward, is 
followed by a giant shadow, which keeps ever at his heels, 
while that of the church steeple encroaches upon the soil of 
another parish. How solemn and how glorious! B 
and glowing with the beauty of death, yet how calm and 
ful! What sermons are here, in the great cathedral of na- 


ture! What are the hills, at such an hour! What 
an awe and solemnity invest the earth and sky! And these 
are the teachings of My Fisuixe Grouxps. H. H.R. 





A Turittine Story.—A thrilling story is going the rounds 
of the papers, taken from the ‘ Naval and Mili ine,’ 
which, stripped of all its embellishments, is to fe 


|| voice; a dirge-like strain; something that bespeaks the death | P°rPOTt* 


Oa the day of the ever-memorable battle of Waterloo, 
Captain Walter Leslie’s young bride, Helen, with feelings 
more essily imagined than described, took her seat at a w 
dow overlooking the field of that dreadful conflict ; but 
within reach of random shot, she, with the other inmates, re- 
tired to a barn as a place of more safety, and there remained 
in anxious suspense during the whole day. Some time in the 
night, Capt. Teen was brought to the barn, badly wounded. 
Helen, with the necessaries which her forebodings had sug- 
gested, tend :rly dressed young Bryan’s wounds, and after his 
revival, ventured to inquire after Walter. 
sive answer, but too fully portended the worst. She 
him to tell ber the circumstances, for she knew that her hus- 


action, Capt. Leslie thrust a small Bible into his bosom, 
charging him that if he fell in action, faithfully to deliver the 
sacred relic to his beloved Helen. Buta few moments elapsed 
before he did fall. After learning from Bryan the spot at 
which Walter fell, she went alone in the night, lantern in 
hand, into the field of the dead and dying, amidst the 

of wounded horses and other frightful sights, in search of the 
remains of herbeloved. On the point of returning in despair 
of finding the object of her anxious search, among such a mass 

ios : 


at 


alone engaged in the release of the object of her affections, 
two soldiers, sent by Capt. Bryan, came to her assistance, 
and bore ‘Ancastor’s dear remains’ to the same room with 
the wounded Captain. The Surgeon lying @ glass to the 
lips of Leslie, declared that he yet lived. The shock of joy 
was too t for the delicate system of Helen; one vacant 
stare, she fell lifeless on the floor, several hours being 
spent in restoring her to sensibility, and the embrace of her 
fond Walter. : 

The small Bible was presented to Leslie, by Helen, on their 
wedding-day ; neither of them dreaming that the Hely Book 


| was to be the salvation of the Captain's temporal life. The 


ball aimed at his bosom spent its force in the folds of the Bi- 
ble, which is now a user el 2 Oe Saale ase 
perpetual memorial of ext rov . 
Raleigh Register. 
Intemperaxce Laws 1x Swenex.—“ Tho laws against 
intoxication are enforced with great rigor in Sweden. Who- 
ever is seen drunk is fined, for the first offence, three dollars ; 
for the second, six; for the third and fourth, a still larger 
sum, and is also deprived of the right of voting at elections, 
and of being appointed a representative. He is, besides, 
ublicly ex in the Parish Church on the following San- 
ie. ir the same individual is found committing the same 
offence a fiftla time, he is shut up in a house of correction, and 
condemned to six months hard labor ; and, if he is again . 
to a twelve months punishment of a similar £ 
the offence has been committed in public, such as ata fair, an 
suction, &c. the fine is doubled ; mart cheney ne | - ne 
his appearance in a church, the pun! nt is more 
ne al me I > henge 
i ned sum is 
intoxicate himself, is fi _ te ae 


iniously, and deprived of the pra 
forbidden to give, and more explicitly pm 


» servants, 
mah he Whoever is observed d in the streets, or 








Hark to the the 4 » and the ba 
of bin dogs!” Siow tho hillo oko buck thols Goreee rovelny? 








making « noise in a tavern, is sure to be taken to prison and 
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detained till sober, without, however, being, on that account, 

exempted from the fines. Half of these fines go to the in 

formers, (who are generally police officers) the other half to 

the = If the delinquent has no money he is kept in prison 

unti ara shales pr until he bas worked out Lis 
t. Twicea 


enlargemen year these ordinance are read aloud 
from the pulpit by the clergy; and every tavern keeper is 
bound, under the penalty of a heavy fine, to have a copy of 


them hung up in the principal rooms of his house.” 
THE WAR OF THE LEAGUE, 
BY T, B. MACAULEY, 
[Henry IV., on his accession to the French crown, was opposed by a 
large part of his subjects, under the Duke of Mayenne, with the as- 
sistance of Spain and Savoy, “In March, 1590, he 





troops, ‘My children, if you lose sight of your colors, rally to my white 
you will always find it in the path to hovor and glory.’ His 
conduct was answerable to his promise. Nothing could resist his im- 
uous valor, and the leaguers underwent a total and bloody dofeat. 
n the midst of the rout, Henry followed, crying, ‘Save the Freach |, 
and his clemency added a number of the enemies to his own army.” 
—Aiken’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are! 
And glory to our Sovereign Leige, King Heary of Navarre! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and the dance, (France! 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant land of 
And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, - 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah! burrah! a single field hath turned the chance of war, 
Murrah! hurrah! for lvry, and King Henry of Navarre. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 

‘We saw the army of the drawn out in long array ; 

With all its pricst-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenze!’s stout infantry, and Egwoat’s Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land! 
And Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand; 

And, as we look'd on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
And Coligni’s hoary hair ali dabbled with bis blood; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 

To fight for his own ho'y name, and Heary of Navarre, 


The king is come to marshal us, in all his armor drest, 

And he bas bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He look’d upon his people, and a tear was in his eye; 

He leok’d upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, ia deafening shout, “ God save our Lord, the King.” 
“ And if my standard-bearer fa'l, as fall full well be may— 

For never caw 1 promise vet of such a bleody fray— 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme, to-day, the helmet of Navarre.” 


Hurrah the foes are moving! Hark to the mingled din, 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culveria! 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre’s plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
fer the goldenflilies now, upon them with the lance! 
A thousand spurs are striking ome thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing c behind the snow-white crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rush'd, while, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helinct of Navarre. 


Now, God be praised 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter,—the Flemish Count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heap’d with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail ; 
And then we thought on veng , and all along our van, 
“Remember St Bartholomew,” was pase’d from man to man; 

But out spake gentle Henry, “ No Frenchman is my foe; 

Down, down with every foreigner ; but let your brethren go.” 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre! 
‘Ho! maidens of Vienna! Ho! matrovs of Lucerne! 

bay aay and rend your bair for those who never shall retura. 
Ho! Philip, send for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a masse f- thy poor #pearmen's souls! 





Ho! nobles of the league, look that ~vuur arms be bright! 
a of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night! 
or our 


hath erush'd the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 
And mock’d the counsel of the wise and the valor of the brave. 
Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are; 
And oy to our Sovereign Lard, King Heary of Navarre. 

wight’s Quarterly Mogazine, 1-24. 


From the Baltimore American. 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


ined a decisive | 
Victory over that party at Yvri. Before the battle, he addressed his | 


. the day is ours! Mayeane bath turned his rein. | 





Omar, and the Abasidw, descedunts of Mabon-et. These 
northern portion of Africa, now knowa as the Barbary States, 
together with the greater part of Asia Minor; and in the reign 
of Othman preparations were made to attack the Greek em- 
pire, of which Constantinople was the capital—the last re- 
maining fragment of that stupendous dominion which the 
| Roman power had built up through successions of ages. The 


| threatened invasion was for a time averted by means of on 





{brought about between his daughter and young Orcan, the 
}son of the Turkish Sultan. At length, under Bajazet, sur- 


i named the Thunderbolt, the Turks not only invaded the cm- 


rom an immediate fall by the timely interpo-ition of Tamer- 
|} lane, the descendent of Shehgis-Nhan, the founder of the 
great Tortar or Mogul Empire in Asia. This prince, who 
had already chccked the course of the Turks ia Syria and 
| Persia, was urgently solicited by the eremics of Bajazet to 
‘come to the relief of Constantinople. He hearkened to an 
|| invitation so flattering to his prowess, and, as a preliminary, 
|, sent a polite message to Bajazet, requosting him to raise the 
| siege of Constantinople, and give up immediately all his con- 
quests. This modest proposal being re ceived with the ut- 
i most scorn by the haughty Luhan, a battle ensued, in which 
}) the mighty army of Bajazct was routed, and he himself made 
'prisoner. Some histories say that the captive monarch was 
confined ia an ivon cage, hke a wild beast, and that he was 
jj made to stand with his body bent to serve as a footstool when 
his insulting cc nquerur wished to mount his horse. 
i The Turkish power, though checked, was not much shaken 
| by this blow. After the death cf Tamerlanc, their designs 
| against the Greek empire were renewed ; and, after venous 
interruptions from the oles, who were then a powerful peo- 
|) ple, Constantinople was fully invested by the Turks under Ma- 
i homet the Great. This was in 1453. The indolent Greeks 
j; made few preparations for defence, trusting to an immense 
| barricade of strong chains, which blocked up the entry to the 
port, and ee all access to the enemy's ships. The 
genias of Mahomet very soon overcame this obstacle. He 
|| laid a channel of smooth planks for the length of six miles, 
‘and in one night’s time he drow eighty galleys out of the water 
upon these planks; and next morning, to the great a-tonish- 
iment of the besieged, an entice flees descended at once into 
the bosom of their harbor. The city was taken by assault, 
| and with it fell the empire of the East, ove thousand one 


| hundred and twenty-three years from the time when Con-! 


stantinople removed the seat of Government from Kome to 
Coastantinople. 
|| Coustantinople became the capital of the Ottoman empire, 
| which soon began to extend itself in Europe. All Grecee was 
theirs, the island of Rhodes fell into their hands, and in 2 few 
years afterwards Moldavia, Walachia, and a great part of 
Hungary, were subdued by Solymaun, surnamed the magzif- 
cent. In 1571, Cyprus was taken from the Venctians; and 
jnow the Christian nations of Europe began to be filled with 
|| Qnxivus apprehensions of this formidable power. The Pope 
\exerted himself to stop the further progress of the infidels, 


|| who, carrying their religion on the point of their swords, || 
|| made every place Mahometan which tell under their sway. | 
A league was formed by the Holy See with the Venetians and | 


} with Vhilip II. of Spain, then the most wealthy Sovercign in 
| Europe. A great naval armament was fitted out by the al- 
{I lied Powers, under Don John of Austria, consisting of two 
i hundred and fifty ships of war, beside tmnsports. The Turks 
|} were not behind in force. The two great fleets encolintered 
jj each other in the Gulf of Lepanto, and an eneagement ensued 
; more memcrable than any naval fight that had happeed since 
| the battl= of Actium. The allied fleet under Don Jokn was 
|| Yictorious—the Turks were wholly discoistited, losing over 


I one hundred and fifty ships, aud fiftcen thousand slain—among | 
beer was Ali, their Admisal. This great viciory saved 
| 


Christendom, or at least the whole South of Europe, from 


© Ar the present crisis, when the Ottoman power is totter- || of Turkish power fur more than a century. 


ing perhaps to its final overthrow, it may be interesting to | 
look back for a little while over the history and career of a 
people who, from smal! beginning, succeeded graduelly in | 
ing themselves of the finest portions of Asia and Eu- 
rope, and in building up a dominion the most extensive that | 
has arisen in the onal: 
pire. The Turks, or Turlomans, are of Tartor origin, and | 
came from the regions levond Mount Taurus and Iinaus. 


Like the rest of their race, they were a frecbooting tribe, liv- |! wounded, without calling to mind that Don John of Austria || was awuke, and gazing on his features as the sun shone 
|| commarded in the battle, or that Ali was slain, and his head | 


ing on plunder, and without any very permanent residence; 
but fierce, daring, and warlike beyond other tribes. These 
ualities rendering them formidable, one of the caliphs, o 
p meee of the great Haroun Alvaschid, mentioned so often 
in the Arabian Nights, employed a large body of Turks as his 
body-guard. Like the Pretorian bands of the Roman empire, 
these life-guards of the caliph began soon to interfere in af-| 
fairs of state; and, taking edvantage of some dissensions be- 
tween two rival aspirants to the caliphate, seized upon the 
goverument themselves, Bagdad was taken by the Turks in 
1055. Before the close of the eleventh century we find them 
_0n the borders of the Caspian sea. In process of time, ex- 
tending their conquests daily, the Turks became masters of 


The battle of Lepanto was memorable on another account ; 
}a soldier there lost his left arm by the stroke of a sabre; but 
| that soldier was Cervantcs. It is a striking instance of the 
uadying power of genius, that this incident happening to a pri- 
| vate in the ranks, has given celebri:y to a conflict in which 


since the downfall of the Rorcan Em. || the fate of Christian Europe hung suspended on the uncer. 


| tain issue; axl doubtless there are hundreds who remember 
| Lepanto a. the place where the author of Don Quixotte wa- 


| stuck on the flag-staff of the Admirai’s mast. 

After the terrible overthrow of Lepanto, the Turks mad: 
ho great attempts at conquest in Europe for a hundred year 
{0° more, although wars occurred at various times between 
them and the Venetians, and their other neighbors the Pole. 
and ee length, abuut the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the conquering propensity of the Ottomari race 
again broke forth, backed byt the whole eas of the empire. 
A mighty array swept over Hungary, and moving up the 

J penetrated to Vienna, and laid siege w that impe- 
rial city. Here snecess had well nigh crowned their cffurt- 
—Vienna was on the int of falling when John Subies! i, 





the whole vast empire of both races of caliphs—the race of 


extensive territories included Persia, Syria, Egy pe and the | 


lallisnce which John Cantaeuzenus, the Greek emperor, 


»ire, but laid siege to Constantinople ite It, which was saved | 


= —— — en) 


| Turks to raise the siege, and. defeated them in battle with 
prodigious slaughter. ‘This fearful invasion had been excited 
jand stimulated hy Louis XIV. of France, who serupled not 
| to use the Turks as the instruments of his animosity aguinst 
\| the house of Austria. 
| From, this time forward the Turks ceased to be a formid- 
} able power in Europe. The energy of the race had expended 
t its rude force; all internal elements of strength had been do 
, veloped; the principles of their religion, carried to their full 
ultimates, had matured the evils inherent therein, and the 
mighty body of the Ottoman empire lay like an unwieldy 
monster relapsing into a state of torpidity. From being the 
linvader, Turkey was now called upon to repel invasions—for 
the power of Russia was on the increase since the days of 
Peter the Great; and as the ascending stor of that northern 
colossus rose towards culmination, the ereseent dreoped and 
sent forth a paler ray. The essential principle cf the Turkish 
Constitution—that unity of power which concentrates all the 
energies of the State, and puts them under the guidance of 
an individual will—however admirably adapted it may be for 
conquest and military operations, is tose r unsuited to the 
enlargement and prosperous growth of a nation in peace. 
The great mass of the people ars of the only order which is 
tolerated in the empire—the lowest; and os there is no mid- 
dle nor aristocratical class, how con there be any expansion 
or elevation of the servile multitude ? Slaves they were born, 
muxl slaves they must remain. From this rank the officers of 
the empire are chosen, from the Grand Vizier downwards ; 
and as they ere raised from it by the will of the Sultan, they 
can be thrust back to it aguin at his pleasure. It is a maxim 
of Terkish peliey that there should Le ne man or class in the 
, State which the monarch moy not destroy witheut danger to 
himself. Perhaps the priaciple of despotiein has never becn 
carried out more fully in ite nakedness any where than in 
Turkey. And now that the energy of that principle is cx- 
hausted, these is net reeuperative power enough in the other 
elements of the national body to bring about a whelesume re- 
faction. The declension and dissolution of an empire hke the 
Turkish must, therefore, be more rmpid and complete than 
would be hiely to happen to a raven poss saing vitality in 
all ite members and extremities. When, for example, m 
France the despotic principal was carried to its extreme, 
ander Louwi« XVI. and his two immediate cuccessors, the revo- 
Intion which followed brourht into action a new «pint, pow- 
erful and deep-seated, which was enveloped from the agitated 
elements of the middle and lower clases. The history of 
Turkey, from the close of the reventecath cent ry, exhibus a 
succession of miefortunes, unintern pe d by any permanent 
success. Many of her beat proviness have been appr yprated 
by Russia; Greeee has been tor from her; Xo Barbary 
States acknowledge no mere than a nominal subjection, and 
hardly that; while at the present moment, Pgvypt and Syria, 
}under a rebellious pasha, sv fur from confessing allegiance to 
ithe Porte, are threatening destruction to Constantinople. 
The effects of Mahmoud'’s efforts to resuccita.e the empue 
seem to have ceased with his own life, as they depended in 
fact from the first upon his individual energy, which found lit- 
tle response in the thoughts and feelings of his subjects. 


A complete history of the followers of Mahomet, so far as 
it has reference to the affairs of modern Europe and Christian- 
ity, is yet, we believe, an unwritten work. Thre times has 
| the safety of Cliristendom been jeeporded by collision with 
them. ‘Lhe first great era was when the Saracens, overrun- 

ning Syria, Egypt and Northern Africa, crossed over into 
| Spain, and, possessing themselves of the kingdom, (save some 
mo iainous regions where the brave Pelayo | reserved the 
spack of Spanish liberty,) penctrated through the Pyrenees, 
and marched inte the heart of France. Here, between Towers 
} and Poictiers, they were met and defeated by Charlos Martel, 
in one of the bloodiest battles on record. One mallion men 
are said to have fallen in the fight. The two other epochs 
have been already mentioned—one, when the conquests of 


the Octaman race were checked at the battle of Lepanta: 


| 


| 
{ 


|| being overrun by the infidels, and checked the further advance the other, when John Sobieski repulsed the Turks under the 


} walls of Vienna. It is curious to «peculate upon what would 
| have been the aspect of Europe now, if these battles had ter- 
| minated differently. 


— —— 


| Bvuateo Love—Jratrousy.—* I have reed of one in story, 
| who bad Inid Ins young luve in the grave. The seasons cume 
|| and went, and be found a melody in nature's going on. And 


|| & sweet cousin's voice that tempted him into the sunshine of 


| their air, became the music of his happiness. One morn she 


brightly through the casement on them—a large tear stole 
trom his eye, and, in the low murmur of his droam, she 
caught the nume of the departed. He awoke—and she re- 
proached him tearfully with love, kept secret. in his heart ; 
and then he kissed her tears away, and told her that bis love 
was faithful to her own—although in dreams sometimes an 
angel came to him and awoke a buried thought of one as 
beautiful.”’ N.P. Willis, 


Quanrets.—Two things well considered would t 
many quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained whales 
are not disputing about terms rather thun things; and, se- 
condly, to examine whether that on which we diffor is worth 





7? poi 
the heraic king of Poland, omme to its relief, compelled te 


contending at out. 


— 
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The Reasons for Suspension.—We give place in another 


rency questions now demanding the action of the American 
I ople. 


from its subject, ite authors, and its doctrines. It is valuable 
for the truths it contains; it is scarcely less valuable for the 
dangerous fallacies to which it gives so palpable form that 
they may readily be discerned and rejected. Tlulf the reasons 
given by the Philadelphia Bankers for their course might 


afurd a full justification ; all of them make their case rather |) cunbent, Hon Thomas Meny, Opp., was at the ion 
' ad ’ hd same { 


worse than if they had offered no apology at ail. 


In the conclusion at which they arrive, we have already | 


indicated our acquiescence. It oppears evident enough that 
these bagks, or some of them, were unable to continue their 
payments in Specie. That isa sufficient reason, and the only 
sullicient reason, fur their Suspension, Whetherthose Banks 
which were not directly involved in this necessity were also 
justified in Suspending by the consideration that upon the 
Suspension of the others a run upon their vaults would inevi- 
tubly follow, and that, in the pressure which exists, they could 
not hope to meet thet run successfully, may be questioned. 
But admit that also The necessity of Suspension being 
thus established by the simple fact that the Banks were 
unable co continue tbeir payments, we ask what reason can 
be urged for putting forward the catalogue of desultory and 
far-ferched causes contained in the Philadelphia Manifesto? 
It is one of the worst features of this document that many 
of its positions seem taken merely because the Philadelphians 
felt constrained to offer some other reasons fur their course 


than the proper and true ones. Thus it is made a matter of | 


grave comment, if not complaint, that the New-York Banks 
resumed foo soon! Too soon, indeed! Were they not able 
to pay Specie for their notes? The fact that they have done 
> for eighteen months past, ought to decide that question. 
Was not Exchange with all parts of the world in favor of 
New-York? Was not Specie a drug in Wall-street for wecks 
before they resumed? It was. Then why delay that great 
measure of soundness and honesty ? 


But the New-York Banks should not have resumed because | 


all others were not able todo likewise! Admit the fact, and 
still it furnishes no reason. What satisfaction would it afford 


ty a plain man who came for a hundred dollars in Specie to | 
be told—“ Sir, we might redeem our notes perfectly well, | 


“ but we will not, because the Banks of Georgia and Mississippi 
“do not pay theirs?” We have all along insisted that this 


column to 0 formcl eupesiden toy the Geshe of Bidindsishis | and trust that New-York will be able te persevere unto the 


of the reasons which induced their Suspension of Specie Pay- | 
ments. We do so because we desire that the public should | 


uaderstand fully the grounds on which that step is justified, || 


and thence proceed to correct conclusions on the great cur- /| found though .rite maxim that rigid Honesty is by far the 


| best Poliey—that it is incomparably superior to any policy 
i whatever. 

—_—_—_— 
The Philadelphia Manifesto derives importance at once | 


| 
| 


vaults in order to prevent the exportativn of Specie would 
prove as inefficient as immoral. 

Enough of this document. Its meny truths require no elu- 
cidation ; its fallacies seemed to need exposition. We hope 


end in the noble stand she has taken; and, if so, we have the 
most undoubting confidence that the ultimate consequences 
| will add another to the many striking illustrr.tions of the pro 


Texwessee.—Hon. J. K. Polk was inaugurated Governor 
of this State, with appropriate ceremonies, on the 14th ult. 
| Gen, Jackson, and Ex-Governors Carroll and Cannon were 

among the spectators. 
| De. John S. Young, of Warren County, Adm., was elected 
| Secretary of State, on the 18th, over Luke Lea, the Opp. in- 


| unanimously reclected Judge of the Sixth Judicial Circuit. 
Mr. Laughlin introduced into the Senate a series of reso- | 
lutions closing with a nomination of Mr. Van Buren as Presi- 
_ dent, and Mr. Polk as Vice-President, though avowing the | 
| determination of the dominant party to abide by the wish of | 
a majority of their brethren in the other States, which on the 
18th passed the Senate by a strictly party vote. Various | 
motions were made by members of the Opposition to amend 
, by the insertion respectively of the names of Col. Johnson, | 
Gen. Wm. Carroll of Tennessee, and Mr. King of Alabama, | 
but the majority were firm, and resisted all intrusions. 
Mr. Coe has given notice in the Senate of his intention to 
introduce Resolutions of Instruction for Senators White and 
Foster. 


| 





Missovnt.—The Adm. State Convention met at Jefferson 
city on the 14th ult., and nominated for Governor, Judge | 
Thomas Reynolds, of Howard Co., and for the XXVIIth 
Congress, Hon. John Miller (present Member) and Judge 
John C. E..wards, of Cole county. (Election, August 1840. ) 

For the Special Election for Member of Congress, which 
was to be held on the 28th ult., they nominated John Jameson, 
of Calloway county. John Scott who had been nominated as 
the Opp. candidate, has declined, and Thornton Grimsley, of 
St. Louis, has been selected in his place. 


| 


New-Jerszy.—Hon. William Penningtoa has been re-| 


New-Yorx.—The following County nominations have 
reached us since our last : 

ADMINISTRATION, 
Albany—James M. French of Albany, Charles F. Bouton 
of Rensselaerville and Hugh Scott of Westerlo. 
Allegany—Jesse Angel of Almond, and Alanson Burr of 
Caneada. 

Catlaraugus—Joseph T. Lyman of Hinsdale, and Ashbel 
H. Hurd of Persia. 

Cayuga—Andrews Preston of Ira, David S. Titus of Aure- 
liws, and Artemas Cady of Moravia. 

Chemung—Guy Hulett of Veteran. 

Columbia—Henry C. Barnes of Canaan, William E. Heer- 
mance of Greenport, and Frederick [. Curtiss of Ancram. 
Cortland—David Coye and William H. Shankland. 
Franklin—Samuel H. Payne of Fort Covington; for Sher- 
iff, Loyall C. Lathrop. 

Genesee—George Cooley of Attica, James R. Doolittle of 
Wethersfield, Solomon Morris, Jr. of Warsaw, and Samuel 
Willett of Batavia. 

Herkimer—George Burch of Schuyler, and David Bellin- 
ger of Danube. 

Jefferson—Robert Hugunin of Clayton, Calvin Skinner of 
Adams, and Joel Woodworth of Watertown. 

New-York—Francis W. Lasak in place of Richard M. 
Raven, declined. 

Niagara—C. Hotchkiss of Lewistown, and James M. 
Smith, Jr. of Lockport; for Sheriff, Svephen B. Bond. 

Oatario—Azariah Bickford, and Peter Mitchell of Man- 
chester. 

Suffolk—David Halsey of Southampton, and John M. Wil- 
liamson of Brookhaven. 

Sullivan—John P. Jones of Thompson. 

Tioga—Thomas Farrington of Owego. 

Warren—Joseph Russell of Warrensburgh. 

Westchester—Joseph Strang of Cortlandt, and Samuel B. 
Ferris of Northcastle. 

Yates—Samuel S. Ellsworth. 

OPPOSITION. 

Albany—Henry G. Wheaton of Albany, Frederick Bassler 
of Knox, and Peter Flagler of Westerlo. 

Broome—Cornelius Mersereau of Veatel. 

Cattaraugus—George A. S. Crooker of Conewango, and 
Timothy H. Porter of Olean. 

Chataugue—Odin Benedict of Ellery, George A. French 





elected Governor, and Joseph C. Hornlower, Chief Justice, 
), by the Legislature of this State. The vote wasa strictly party 
one, and the Opp. majority 16. H 
$$ —_———__—- i 
| Gerorota.—We have not yet received the official returns 
of the election in this State. The ‘Globe’ makes the major- | 
ity for McDonald, Adm., 1,910 in the whole State, which is 
probably about right. The ‘Union’ majority in each branch 
of the Legislature is large. 


| 





of Pomfret, and William Rice of Clymer. 
Chenango—Demas Hubbard, Jr." of Sherburne, William 
Church of Coventry, and Samuel Plumb of Pitcher; for 
County Clerk, Alfred Purdy of Norwich. 
Clinton—George M. Beckwith of Plattsburgh, (Cons.) 
Cortland—Jabez B. Phelps of Preble, and William Barnes 
of Marathon. 
Franklin—John S. Eldridge of Bombay ; for Sheriff, Wm. 
Andrus of Malone. 


is not a good reason. The Philadelphians have not shaken 1 — “(Ohio) Gazette of the 14th | Genesee—George W. Lay of Batavia, Alvah Jefferson* of 


our fuith. 

Ic is not true, then, that the New-York Banks resumed 
under compulsion. They resumed because they were uble to 
do so, and without asking or risking any farther indulgence. 


authority, but they were not those of New-York. 
It is equally incorrect that the Bank of England continucd 


instant states the Indiana Banks have suspended Specie | 








| Ii11x01s.—Gov. Carlin, we learn by the St. Louis Gazette, 


State at Springfield on the second Monday of December. 


| Towa.—Gov. Lucas bas issued a Proclamation declaring 


} Payments. 


Darien, Horace Healy* of Middlebury, and John W. Bron- 


son of Gainesville. 


Madison—Curtis Hoppin of Lebanon, Benjamin T. Clark 


‘of Cazenovia, and Noah M. Coburn of Stockbridge. 
We know that certain Banks did resume under the spur of | has issued a ]’roclamation convening the Legislature of this | 


Monroc—Derick S.bley of Rochester, Enoch Strong of 
Perinton, and George Brown of Chili. 
New-York—Jonathan Thompson, John I. Lab@bh, Jobn 


suspended for twenty ycars ‘ander similar circumstances” to | Francis Gehon, Esq. duly clected a Delegate to Congress B. Scoles, John Delamater, Thomas McElrath, Abraham R. 
those now or recently existing in this country. The “cir- || from that Territory. It appears that Congress, at its last | Lawrence, Frederick Pentz, Samuel T. McKinney, Linus W. 
cumstances” which constrained her course were those of | session, passed a special act recognizing W. W. Ciapman, Stevens, James N. Reynolds, Alfied Carhart, Samuel G. 
desolating, exhausting foreign war, and Government necessity. |! elected Delegate in August, 1833, as the Member for two | Raymond, and Peter Sharpe ; for Register, James Gulick. 


Besides, if the argument be worth any thiag, it would prove 


|| years. The Territorial Legislature, on the other hand, di- | 


Niagara—Petcr B. Porter, Jr. of Niagara Falla, and 


that we ought not to resume these eighteen years—a time | rected that another election should be held last August.— Francis O. Mott of Somerset; for Sheriff, Theodore Stone of 


which we trust would be deemed too long, even for Phila- 


delphia. 

Once for all, let us kere protest against the rigmarele about 
“ sending the coin out of the country.” That is a language 
better befitting the lower order of demagogues than those 
who should stand in the first rank of business men and bank- 
ers. The way to keep coin in the country is to buy no more 
abroad than our exports will pay for—not to buy and then 
refuse to pay. If those who owe in England are not able to 
pay let them break ; but do not lot us talk of stopping Specic 
Payments on purpese to swindle our foreign creditors. Be- 
sides, it would be easy to show that locking up the Bank 





Parties have divided upon the power of the National or Ter- 
\ ritorial Governments in the premises, and the defenders of 
| the former refused to join in the election. The result was, 
therefore, that Gehon received 843 votes, Chapman 24, and 
J. M. Robinson 13. Of course here will be another con- 
tested election for the House of Representatives to settle. 
Dr. David Sturgeon, Treasurer of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, is proposed as the Administration candidate for Sena- 
tor from that State, in the place of Mr. McKean whose term | 





! clines being a candidate. 


expired on the 4th of March last. Judge Ellis Lewis de-| 


Lockpert. 
Orleans—Jobn J. Walbridge of Gaines. 
Oswego—William Duer of Oswego, and Nathan Salisbury 
of Sandy Creek. 
Otsego—Jolin Alexander of Burlington, David Hough of 


Unandille, and George W. Chare of Maryland. 


Suffolk—Gilbert C. Huntting of Southampton, and John 
Post of Brookhaven. 

Tompkins. —Robert Swartwout, of Hector, William H. L. 
Bogart, of Ithaca; for Sheriff, Edward L. Porter of Ithaca. 

Yates.—Abraham Wagener, of Jerusalem. 
~S Mombers of last year. 
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Look at Home.—It is but too true—we may cry ‘ Bank.’ 
or ‘No Bank,’ ‘Sub-Treasury’ or ‘‘Anti-Sub-Treasury,’ and 
we may write and talk about the Currency to the end of the 
chaptes, but however a want of financial management may 
have precipitated the present crisis;—it is but too true that 
we must look at home for the real origin—the first cause of 
our present troubles. A want of private economy is the rad- 
ical defect in our- management—a love of show—a vulgar 
ambition to appear rich, to wear finery and surround them 
selves with luxury, is the besetting weakness of our country- 











men. The last years’ importation of the two sumptuary arti+ | 
cles Silk and Champaigne would alone relieve us from the | 
pressure of debt that is now weighing down the whole com- 
munity. And how brief are the years since these articles, 
now become necessaries to the many, have been regarded as 
luxuries to be but rarely enjoyed by the few? Marryat, in 
his late work upon this country, speaks of the rich household 
furniture, the rare articles of apparel, the wines and choice 
groceries that are exposed for sale in more than a hundred 
towns in this country, as surpassing in cost and sumptuous- 


‘triets wholly unsupplied. 


| We regret this delinquency on several accounts. In the 


‘first place, the Districts which neglect to supply themselves | 


with Libraries, when they may be obtained at so trifling a 
)cost to them compared with their value, will generally be 
those which need them most. Again: we apprehend that 
many of them must have neglected to procure their Libraries 
in the mistaken belief that the State appropriation thus left 
jundrawn may be obtained next year, when it will amount to 
‘a sufficiency for the purchase of a Library. This is expressly 


distinct feature of our State system of Common School E:du- 
cation, there are still from one-third to one-half of the Dis- 


a 





ad 

School District Libraries.—If we have not oiten called | on the part of the pioneers, proves that they must have had 

| the attention of the friends of Education throughout the State 
to the importance of having every District supplied with a |, employed. 
School Library, the omission has been induced by a confi- 
dence that all would realize the truth without its special and 
repeated representation. We regret to learn from an authen- || number of visiters as she lies at the wharf. The stewn- 
tic source that such is not the fact, but that now, though 
eighteen months have elapsed since the Library became « into the shade, that the newspapers would no longer have to 


good return from their labor for the time they have been 





The Patrick Henry.—This new liner, which is to start on 
her first voyage on the 7th instant, is now attracting a large 


ships, it has been thought, would so throw the sailing packets 


chronicle the launch of new ones that could vie in splendor 
with such as we have seen. Here, though, is a new ship, 
more commodious, and perhaps more clegant, than any of 
the class to which she belongs. In saying this, wo say all 
) that is necessary to give the reader an idea of ber nautical 
| beauty as a model, or of her magnificent cabin accommoda- 
| tions; for, verily, our vernacular upon either side of the 
| Adantic has been taxed to the utmost in doing justice to the 
| rare workmanship of this class of vessels. 


| Deferred Articles. 
| The New-York Mirror of the 19h ult. contained a beauti- 








ness any merchandise of the kind that may be found in Eng- | negatived by the law, which provides that, whenever a Dis- | sais aaa ie — rengrore ard ~ 
land, save by resorting to the Metropolis. Now who are the | trict shall neglect to appropriate during the year its share of | - rudie of the New World.’ The Mirror is oie Sin, 
parchasers in these hundred markets of imported luxury? | Public Money to the purpose for which it is designed, such ! ae a eae le 

Whence come the means of purveying for all this extrava- |! meney shall be forfeited, and revert to the State again.— 1 _ oe 7 a ’ 
gance? Are they paid for by those who inherit means am- Every District, therefore, which neglects to procure a Li-|| KS The Methodist mpnayes Chureh ra Gloucester Point, 
ple enough for their indulgence in every superfluity ; or by | brary is simply and most insanely throwing away its portion | N. J. on the Delaware, below Philadelphia, was destroyed by 
those who, commencing life with no means at all, have, by | of the Library Fund. We again carnestly entreat the friends fire on the 20th ult. 

long years of untiring industry, accumulated large fortunes? | of Education to give immediate attention to this subject—an | A Fire at Cambridgeport, Mass., occurred onthe 20th ult., 
Why the number of such men of either class is yet so few | attention commensurate with its enduring importance. Let | in the steam box factory owned by R. & R. Douglass, and 
among us that any one city of the Union could more than not your exertions be confined to your own Districts re- | occupied by Osborne and Burgess, which was destroyed, with 
meet their demand. They must be bought then by many ' apectively, but take care that every District within your |! @ carpenter's shop adjoining. 
who have no right to indulge in such extravagance, and who, | several counties be speedily and properly supplied. Let the houses were nearly destroyed. 
if their honest judgement was not overborne by the idle vani- | subject be brought prominently before every Schoo! District | The Conservatives of this city had a great meeting at 
ty of mimicking the style of living of some wealthier neigh- |, Meeting this Fall; and tet Coanty Meetings, if practicable, I National Hall on Wednesday evening, to receive the report 
bor, would be quick to ridicule and condemn their own folly | be held in each County during the month of November, to || of their Delegates to the Syracuse Convention. Hon. Hugh 
in others. But it is only when people are hedged in with | take care that every District is supplied. y |S. Legare, of South Carolina, spcke an hour and « half with 
out of door mismanagement and dismayed atthenear approach = With regard to the selection of books, we are far less | great spirit and ability. 

of ruin that they are at last compelled to look at home. Wel- solicitous. We say, Procure a library at any rate, and if the | 1Vm. L. Mackenzie remains in prison at Rochester, under 
ler's dinners and Paulding’s wines are not bad; but neither | selection be not a good one, you can impfove it at leisure.— || the sentence of Judge Thompson. The President has been 
are Mutton and Turnips, with a bottle of Newark cider, to be We believe the selection published by the Harpers, under the || 


|, petitioned by many thousands to pardon him, but, according 
despised when quarterly bills are taken into consideration. | sanction of Hon. Joha A. Dix, late Secretary of State, and || to the Commercial Advertiser, has declared that he will not 





Two neighboring dwelling 





Hounding Floridians.—Carlysle, in his eccentric but ad- 
mirable work upon the French Revolution, when wishing to 
stigmatise in the strongest terms the horrors of Jacobin 
atrocity, assimilates them to the barbarities practised by the 
Spaniards in hunting down the Indians of the new world 
with blood-hounds. How withering would be the denun-| 
ciation of this eloquent historian, were the Spanish propo- 
sition which is now seriously discussed in some of our news- 
papers presented to his indignant eye! To import dogs 
from Cuba—to borrow hounds from the Spaniard to bunt | 


the Seminole! Who, in the name of outraged America, | 


dared to broach this monstrous proposition? Whence— 
how—by what process of infernal inspiration did such | 
wickedness enter the brain of an American? Was the 
cruelty generated here upon our shores—or ig it of forcign 
grafti—a foul bequest—an heir-loom that has come down to 
us from the times of Cortes and Pizarro—the claiming 
and the use of which will publish us the fitting successors 
and representatives of the torturers of Montezuma and 


John C. Spencer, his successor, somewhat modified at the | grant the pardon on any consideration. The story that Mac- 
‘suggestion of the latter, is the best which can be procured ; || kenzie was shot at throngh the prison window is pronounced 
but if any think differently, or have a mind to test their own i a hoax. 

. . . ' 
talent for selection, very well. If, however, a Library is to Bradford Sumner, Eaq., bas been nominated as the Adm. 
be made up by choosing at large from the shelves of a book- 


H ecove, it must be evident thet the hould bine | candidate in the Boston district, Mass. in opposition to Ab- 
, it mus evi a selecter 6 combine | 


decided ability with a rare knowledge of books, and that, 
after all, the choice should be made with perfect disinter- 
‘estedness and careful discrimination. 

The Districts which have already procured one series of 
volumes will need little urging to go forward and increase 
their collection as fast as their means will cllow. We ob- 
,serve with pleasure that the Harpers’ Second Series (fifty 
| volumes for twenty dullars) contains ‘The Farmers’ In- 
| structer,’ in two volumes, by Hon. Jesse Buet, just de- 
ceased ; a work of which we early perceived the necessity 
,in a School Library, and the preparation of which we urged 
upon the lamented author as well as its importance upon the 
| publishers. We need not add that Judge Buel, of all men in 


| the State or Nation, best calcula i h 
Guatomotzia? What with the stain which Gen. Jesup’s cere engl ar tig tno neg nseoedb 


_ bot Lawrence, for the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
|, Mr. Fletcher. 

| Edward V. Davis, heretofore announced as the Adm. 
| for the XX Vi Ith Congress in the Third District of Louisiana 


| we perccive, by the papers of that State, is dead. 


| Nathaniel B. Borden, a Member of the last Congress, has 
|, been nominated as one of the Opp. candidates for the State 
| Senate in Bristol Co., Mass. 

| West H. Humphreys, Esq., is warmly pressed by the pa- 
| pers of West Tennessee, of bot! political parties, as one of 
| the Adm. candidates for the U. S. Senate in view of the ex- 
| pected vacancies. His chance seems tobe good, as that part 
|| of the State has not had a Senator in some time. 


Samuel Craig, Esq: the Treasurer of the State of Missis- 








,work. Beside this, there is a further Treatise on Agricul- || sissippi, and Adm. candidace for re-election, has resigned 
treachery has left > os flag, the failure that has attended ture by Judge Buel, (one volume,) all of Sparks’s American his office, and withdrawn from the ticket. James G. Wil- 
our arms, and this last monstrous proposition for a new 








mode of carrying on the war, it would seem that the 
aboriginal Floridians are not to be destroyed without leaving | 
a blot and @ stigma upon our national character which cen- 
turies of glory can bardly efface. 





Hon. Thomas Lee, Judge of the United States District 
Court for the District of South Carolina, and President of 
the State Bank, died at Charleston on the 24th of October, 
aged about seventy years. The deceased was highly and 


of Tytler’s Universal History, (six volumes,) &c. &c. This 
Series is equally valuable as and more interesting than the 
First. A Third Series is in preparation. 


Temptation to Emigrate.—In times like these, when al- 
most every one who opens his eyes to the distress that pre- 
vails around him, must awaken with some shrewd suspicion 
that he himself bas been living beyond his means, it is pleas- 








universally esteemed, and in the course of his long life had 
hited various offices of great trust and responsibility. 
David Dale Owen, U. 8. Geologist and the head of a 


corps of 130 men engaged in the exploration of Iowa Terri- 
swhose death we announced last week, appears still to 


ant to find that economy has not wholly deserted the Jand ; 
but it is our hardworking frontier men who set us this exam- 
ple of frugality and judicious laying up for the future. At a 
recent land sale at (ialena $40,000, out of $50,000 which 
was received from the sales, were the savings of settlers, 
$5,000 only being furnished by capitalists. The district of 





survive. The report probably arose from the death of one oS! 
he subordinates of the party. ui 


country where these lands are situated Laving been settled only 


Biography, (ten volumes) of Plutarch’s Lives, (four volumes,) | 


liams, of Monroe Co. has been selected to fill his place, and 
has been appointed by Gov. McNutt to the vacancy. 


Difficultics on the South-Western Frontier.—The St. 
Louis Bulletin of the 17th instant, publishes a correspond- 
ence taken from the Ozark (Arkansas) Standard of the 7th. 
It seems probable that we may have some serious difficulties 
with the Cherokees. Gen. Arbuckle bas been ordered by the 
Government to demand of John Ross the murderers of the 
Ridges and Boudinot ; but it seems that Ross refuses to give 
them up. In obedience of orders, Gen. Arbuckle will of 
course attempt to take them by force, which will be apt to 
lead to a war. 


Oemyn Baker, Eaq. of Amberst, Mass. has been nomi- 
nated by the District Convention as the Opposition candidate 
for Congress, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 








within the last three or four years, such ability to purchase 


Alvord. His election can hardly be doubted. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 

At an adjourned meeting of the delegates from the Banks 
of the city of Philadelphia and adjoining districts, held on 
Wednesday evening, October 23d, 1339, the Committee ap- 
pointed at @ previous meeting, to and report an ad- 
dress to the citizens of Pennsylvania, presented the following, 
which was read and unanimously adopted, and directed to be 
signed by the chairman ard secretaries, and published in all 
the daily papers: 

To the Citizens of Pennsyleania: 

The Banks of Philadelphia having decided to suspend for 
a time the payment of their notes in specie, deem it their 
duty to explain to the citizens of Pennsylvania, the reasons 
of that measure. This they will do frankly and briefly. 

In May, 1837, the Banks in New-York suspended payments 
in specie, and the rest of the Union followed their example. 
This just and necessary measure was required by the com- 
mercial relations between this country and Europe; and all 
the Banks of the United States immediately directed their 
efforts to assist the country in the honorable discharge of its 
debts, and to prepare fur the resumption of specie payments. 
These operations were p ing in a manner easy for the 
country and satisfactory to its foreign creditors when their 
progress was disturbed by a premature effort for a gencral re- | 
sumption of specie payments. The Banks of New-York were | 
unfortunately constrained by law to resume on a given day, 
whatever might be the scate of the country; and they natu- | 
rally endeavored two induce all the other Banks to do volun- | 
tarily what they were compelled to do. This purpose was | 
effected, aided as it was by the impatience of the public, by | 
the competition of political parties anxious to appropriate to i 
their respective sides the popularity expected from |b i 


ducts, she must pay with specie for her food. Accordingly 
the Bank of England alonc has been obliged to furnish more 
than thirty-five millions of dollars in specie to be shipped 
abroad—a drain that has threatened that institution with sus- 
pensién- By the latest statement of her affairs, it appears 
that with immediate demands for which she is liable, of 
£25,742,000, the whole stock of specie is only £2,800,000, 
and this after borrowing from the Bank of ¥rance £2,000,- 
000—so that without this extraordinary aid, her position 
would have been extremely critical. 

The co 
times its ordinary value—that the staples of this county are 
unsalable except at ruinous sacrifices—that the stocks of this 
country sent by the States, or by the Banks, or by individuals, 
are wholly inconvertible, leaving as the safest and the favor- 
ite mode of payment, the exportation of specie. The de- 
mand for this article is still farther increased by the efforts 
made iv England to produce relief at home. The manufac- 
turer, pressed by some urgent want, empties his warehouse 
into the packets, and selling his goods bere at a small sacri- 
fice, for notes which are discounted at a second sacrifice, he 
ships the specie, which reaches England in time to relieve 
him, leaving this country flooded with goods, without any re- 
gard to its wants or its consumption. 

The result is that the coin of this country is wanted in 


follow. The Banks of Philadelphia have already contributed | 
many millions—one single Bank of their number having since | 
the resumption in August 1838, paid no less than $8,712,000, | 
™ this city alone, and the demand seems to increase instead 
of subsiding. 





the resumption, and by feelings of local pride, which pre- | 
vented many from declining to do what in reality they dis- 
proved, and accordingly a day of resumption was named. 


The Banks of Philadelphia were quite as ready to resume 
as those who were most anxious to begin, for they had greatly 
reduced their liabilities, and one of their number had no less 
than $7,357,000 in its vaults. But they believed that the 
country at large had not yet sufficiently recovered from the 
violent shock to be ready for resumption. They recollected 


that under similar circumstances Bank of England had | 


Under these circumstances, they have had to adopt one of 


ver, to be shipped forthwith to England, or else to resort te a 
temporary suspension until the community as well as the 
Banks could have time to recover from the effects of these 
foreign troubles. They have not hesitated to prefer the latter, | 
as being the most conducive to the true interests of the | 
State; and they confidently rely that their motives will be | 
duly appreciated by the public authorities of the common- | 





continued her suspension fur upward of twenty years, and | 


prepared state of the country must be followed by a relapse. 


wealth. To that commocwealth they owe their existence, | 


to which they have always sacrificed their own mercly pecu- | 


they avowed their apprebension that a resumption in the un- and they regard her prosperity as « peramount consideration, | 


Over-ruled ia this judgment, and obliged at the hazard of | 


greater evils to unite in the resumption, they sincerely co- | 


operated in it; and, being satisfied that the *icasure, in order \ 


niary interests. Every loan wanted for the service of the | 
State, every great improvement for the development of its | 
resources, has always found a constant and |ibera! contribu- 


nsequence is that money has risen to twice or three || fi 


————_____ 

Water Proof Cloth.—The water proof cloth of various 

uality and texture, manufactured by the Lowell Water Proof 
ompany, is exciting much attention, atid will, we doubt not, 
prove a valuable invention. If a piece of it is extended over 
a glass vessel, and hot water poured upon it, the steam will 
pass, and be condensed on the vessel, but not a drop of water 
will pass th the cloth, showing that it is porous, but 
water tight, will admit the of air or steam. If 
a piece is placed beneath a trickling rill of water from a wat- 
er-cock all night, the under side of the cloth will be found free 
rom . From this it would seem that cartridges 
of this cloth, might be submerged a long time in 
water, and then fired; and thus a magazine could be drowned 
in case of fire on ship-board, without injuring the powder! 
With a pea-jacket of this prepared cloth, no sailor need ‘ turn 
in wet, and turn out smoking,’ as has been often the lot of 
poor Pilgarlick, in days gone by. 

Neither will moths trouble it; and as they are wont to do 
with other kinds of cloths, puncture holes in it in summer, to 
let in water in winter. As an article for the manufacture of 
caps it must prove of great value; and we may now hope to 
see the awkward-looking and inconvenient fur hat—which is 
not a fit covering for the head either in summer or winter— 
laid u the shelf. 

Such are a few of the advantages which the community 


England, to send to the continent for food ; that a very large || will derive from this invention, and the water proof cloth can 
portion of it has already gone, and that the rest will prubably || be furnished at a price but a little exceeding the price of cloth 


of similar texture, and of the ordinary character. Many other 
advantages will at once occur to the mind of the reader. 
[Boston Journal. 
This cloth was exhibited at the Fair in this city, uod he 
who passes through William street, between Maiden Lane 


two alternatives—either to force the community by sacrifices || 294 Liberty streets, may any day see the emphibious thing in 
of its property to pay its debts to the Banks in gold nnd sil- || the full tide of successful experiment in front of a warehouse, 





Superior Court.—Before Judge Tallmadge.—Benjamia 


| Levy vs. The Jefferson Insurance Company.—This case 


which has occupied the Court during Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week, was decided yesterday by the 
jury rendering a verdict for the plaintiff. It was an action 
on a policy of insurance for , dated Nov. 15, 1838, 
upon the stock of goods in the store of plaintiff, situated 
at the corner of Fulton and High streets, Brooklyn. 

The policy of insurance was produced and admitted, as 
were the usual preliminary proofs necessary to establish 
the plaintiff's clai n. 

The defence set up was that the plaintiff had been guilty 


j| of fraud, first in having fired his own premises, and 


to be useful or permanent, must be general, they made great |'0F im the Banks; nor is it an exaggerated statement that | .-ondiy that the estimate of damages claimed of the de- 


efforts and large advances to the Southern and South-western 
States, who were thus enabled, almost axclusively by the as- | 
sistance of the Philadelphia’Banks, to unite in the resum 
tion. But the inefficiency of the measure soon became 
vious, 

The Southern and South-western States, placed by the | 
resumption too much in advance of the crops, which alone | 
could sustain them, gave way at the earliest demand fur spe-| 
cie, thus breaking the general line of resumption and weak- | 
ening the Atlantic Banks by the amount of the advances, 
made to —e them: Nor was this all. The delusive ap- | 
pearance of the resumption worked injuriously on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In this country it caused the belief that all 
danger was over, and individuals rushed into new enterprises, 
and States undertook new improvements, relying on the en- 


four-fifths of the funds for the Interna! Improvements of the 
State, have been contributed by the Banks. | 
On the whole, the views which the Banks of Philadelphia | 
wish to present are these: | 
That they were reluctantly obliged to unite in the re- 
sumption last year, declaring if it were postponed for farther | 
ratien it would be general and permanent. 
hat events have proved the resumption to have been pre- | 
mature, weakening the Banks and the country. | 
That in this exhausted condition they have to encounter a 
fresh demand for specic, to buy food for the people of Eng- 
land, which threatens te drain the last dollar from their vaults. | 
That every motive of prudence which caused the suspen- | 
sion of 1837, applies with much greater influence at the pres- | 
ent moment; and that the Banke of Philadelphia have thought | 





joyment of the old facilities uf credit. Abroad, the extraor- 
dinary and honorable efforts made to discharge its debts, ex- 
alted the character of the country ; and merchants hastened 
to sell on credit, and capitalists to lend on the public securi- 
ties of a people who had been thus failiful to their engage- 
ments. 

It was then that the anticipations, under which the Phila- 
delphia Banks gave their reluctant ascent to the measure 
were realized. And now, after litle more than a yoar of 
nominal resumption, the Southern and South-western States 
arc more embarrassed than ever. The Atlantic Banks are 
weakened by their fruitless endeavors to aid those Siates— 
the commercial debt to Europe is larger than at the resump- 
tion—the debt of the States in Europe much , and the 
specie means of the country much diminished. The prema- 
ture resumption of apecie payments therefore has left the 
ey hp @ state of exhaustion, which has prevented its be- 
ing able to stand the new shock which furms the more recent 
and direct cause of the present suspension, the drain of spe- 
cie to England. 

In our relations with England she is largely and habitually 
a creditor. Like all other creditors, she is willing to buy 
more and to lend more while her own situation is perfect] 
easy—but when she is herself pressed, she ceases to lend, 
ceases to buy, and at once to exact payment. Thas, 
in ordinary times, receives payment for goods in our own 
produce, or in our own funds, and rarely requires, because 
she rarely needs, specie. But a sudden trouble has come 
— oe England, which reverses the whole of our relations. 

er crops have failed, and she is forced owe her peo- 
pie against famine by purchasing food, and not from our 
country, which m furnish a market for our crops, but 
from her neighbors who can furnish it cheaper than we can— 


themselves justified to resort to it, as the only remaining pro- | 
tection for the interests intrusted to their care. 

In adopting it, however, the Banks would not cast the re- | 
motest censure on those institutions which pursce a different 
course. They desire only to explain themselves, not to| 
criminate others. They think that it was impracticable for | 
them to continue specie payments without sacrificing the | 
community around them. | 

Their own proceedings they thus submit to the people of | 
Pennsylvania, who are the best judges of their correctness; | 
but the Banks confidently pledge themselves for the sincerity 
of their views in adopting it, their honest anxiety to protect 
the interests of the State, and to husband its re from 
being swept away by this current to England, and they now 
respectfully but anxiously wait the opinion of the Legislature 
f Nara JOHN WHITE, CLairman. 

yintiam WeLsn, 

Jas. 3. Newpown, } Secretaries. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

John Henry Young to be Clerk to the Commissioner for 
running the boundary line between the United States-and the 
Republic of Texas. 

harles Evens, of Florida, to be Marshal of the United 
States for the District of West-Florida, 

R. B. Gilchrist, of South-Carolina, to be Judge of the 
United States for the District of South-Carolina, in the place 
of Thomas Lee, deceased. [ Globe. 


Loss of the Schooner Gentile-—The schoorer Gentile, 
from Mobile for Galveston, is reported to have beer wrecked 
on the Texas coast, twenty miles east of the mouth of Brassos 
river, about the 5th ult. The captain, passengers and crew, 














and as these are comparatively small consumers of her pro- 


|| fendants as lost by the fire, was far overrated and so cver- 


| rated, with a view to recover a greater amount than the 
loss really sustained, and thus to defraud the insurers. 
The fire it appeared occurred onghe 9th of January, 
&39 


The defendants failed to sustain the first position and to 
rove the fraud a most extraordinary, unnatural and un- 

ard of measure was adopted, and one which imparts to 
the case, its only feature of interest. It was the intreduc- 
| ton upon the stand of the mother, two sisters, and two 
brothers of the plaintiff, for the purpose of establishing the 
allegation of fraud, while the father was also present dur- 
ing the whole trial, and in close communion with the coun- 
eck for the defendant. 

After the testimony of the relatives of the plaintiff had 
closed, a number of witnesses were introduced for the 
purpose of impeaching their testimony, and which, as the 
result proves, was effectual, for the jury, under charge of 
the court, rendered a verdict for the plaintiff of 2000 with 
interest and costs. 

Counsel for the plaintiff C. O'Connor ; for the defend- 
ants J. R. Whiting. 


Sickness at the South.—The New-Orleans Bee of the 20th 
instant says—‘“ A gentleman who has lately passed through 
Opelousas and Attakapas, informs us that at Franklin, St. 
Martinsville and other places, the sickness had greatly in- 
creased, and the mortality, in proportion to the population, 
was considerable.” 

The interments at New Orleans during the week, ending 
20th instant, were 55 at the Bayou cemetery; 25 from the 
Hospital—19 of Yellow Fever. At the Protestant cemetery, 
4 interments—one of fever. 

The Mobile Commercial Register of the 21st instant, says : 
‘ Deaths have occurred since our last by black vomit of the 
mort malignant character. Some of the persons had but 
latley returned to the city, and others were old residents.— 








| The weather has been remarkably cool, closely ap 


l proaching 
winter, in che morning and evening, though there are as yet 
no signs of a frost.” 

The Natchez Courier of the 17th, says: “ For the 24 hours 
ending 5 o'clock yesterday, the sexton reports | interment} 
di ption, The sexton re 22 deaths for 
the week, ending yesterday; 16 of Yellow Fever, 1 of Dysen- 
tery, and 5, the diseases of which were not reported.” 


Hon. Archibald Yell, Member of the last Congress from 
Arkansas, is proposed as the Administration candidate for 











with the exception of one of the 8, were lost. 
[New-Orleans Bee, 28th ult. 


Governor of that Stato at the next election. 
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——_—_—_—_— 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship Independence arrived on Wednesday morn- 
ing las*, bringing our foreign advices down toa peried nine days 
later than those brought by the steam ship Liverpool. For 
the following summary of news wé are indebted to the Com- 
mercial Advertiser of this city, a journal always superior in 
that department. 

Excraxp.— The Herrest.—The accounts of the harvest, 


although at considerable variance in different parts of the 
country, on the whole leave scarcely a doubt that a large por- 





that the Oat and Barley crops were in serious jeopardy. 
Large orders had been sent to the continent; and the neges- 


sity of parting with heavy amounts of gold in payment for fur- | 


eign grain, could no longer be questioned. 


Bank of England.—A suspension of specie —— by 
the Bank of England was freely spoken of; and the general 
impression was that such a measure must be resorted to be- 
fore Christmas. 

It was believed in London that the Bank of England had 
been compelled to seek assistance from Hamburg, similar to 
that obtained from the Bank of France. This belief was 
founded on the fact that bills to a large amount, endorsed by 
an eminent house in Hamburg, in favor of the chief cashier of 
the Bank, had been paid by several houses in London. 

Bank of the United States.—The arrangements with the 
Rothschilds, for the acceptance of the U. S. Bank drafts pro- 
tested by Hottinguer had been carried into effect. 

Another topic for comment and rumor was afforded on the 


Bank of England for assistance. A great number of state- 
ments are published in reference to this transaction; but the 
fuct seems to Le that Mr. Jaudon’s embarrassment was caused 
by tbe refusal of Hope & Co. of Amsterdam, to make ad- 


vances which he expected and required, to meet the post- | 


notes failing due in London; that aid to the amount of £300- 
000 was granted by the Bank, on the guarsntee of four great 
houses largely engaged in the American trace; that it was 
in three ; er cent. consols, to avoid increasing the Bank's note 


circulation; and that consuls gave way 4 per cent. in conse- |, The Government, it is said, looks to America for relief, es! 


quence of the transaction. 


Private letters say that the harvest has turned out better | 
than the papers represent it. The Barings write that the | 


Bank of England will not suspend specie payments. The 


merchants and banks in this city who have remitted post notes | 
of the Bank of the United States, must feel greatly relieved * 
by the knowledge that provision has been made for their pay- | 

j 


ment, by the advance of consols to Mr. Jaudon. 
A petition was presented to the Common Council of Lon- 


don, on the 26th September, from the ‘ Oberlin Institution in || 
aid of the Abolition of Slavery in the United States,’ asking | 
pecuniary assistance. This institution is established in Ohio; || 
and receives white and colored pupils without distinction. || 


The petition was referred to a committee. 


Mr. Feargus O'Connor was again arrested at Manchester | 


on the 20th of September, for a seditious conspiracy, making 
seditious speeches, &c.—He was held to bail fur trial. This 
is about all we find in reference to the Chartists. 


Col. Pasley succeeded, September 23, in firing one of his |) 


, which we had information by the arrival of the Liverpool. | 
|, Estella, the capital of Navarre, and long the head quarters of 
|, the pretender, submitted to the Queen's op soon after his | 

out, but it was | 
reported that he had transmitted a large amount of moncy to || 


enormous submarine mines of powder against the wreck of 
the Royal George. The cylinder contained 2,320 pounds, 
and was ignited by the galvanic spark. The effect upon the 
water was grand and imposing inthe extreme. What it was 
upon the wreck had not yet been ascertained. 

The Hon. Thomas Babington Macauley has been appointed 
Secretary of War, in the place of Lord Howick, resigned. 
Mr. Macauley basa seat in the Cabinet. The papers abound 
= rumors of Lord Clarendon’s appointment to some high 

e. 
Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, a gallant and distinguished 
officer, and Governor of Greenwich Hospital, is dead. He 
served under Lord Nelson, and it was in his arms that Nelson 


expired. 
The death of Mr. Justice Vaughan is also announced. 


————— : 


States—Mr. ex of Missouri, and Mr. Young of re Hottaxn.—A spot of trouble has arisen to disturb the 


The Leicestershire papers comment with great and just in- | 
dignation upon the extraordinary decision of certain magis- 
trates in that county, who fined a young man 40 shillings and | 
costs, for cleaning his shoes on Sunday morning, before going 
to church! The complaint was made by the lad’s employer, | 

with whom he had lived two years, and who admitted that | 
| his conduct as a servant was irreproachable. 
An immense camp-meeting was held at Kilsyth, in Scot- 


| various denominations, as well as by great numbers of per- 


ed both by preachers and hearers, as described in the papers, 
| appears to have been in no dgrece inferior to that produced 
| atsome of our camp-meetings in the Western States. 


Ripon, about a due! in which he was engaged some time ago. 
A correspondence took place between the Rev. H. J. Dun- 
| combe, and the noble Marquis, in the course of which the 
! contumacious nobleman says, “I cannot surrender the de- 
| cisionupon a pointaffecting my personal and professional honor 
| to the opinions of a body of clergymen, however respectable ; 





| ner by me, and I am perfectly confident would be equally so 
|| dealt with by all British officers.” 


| Fraxce.—The treaty with Texas was signed at Paris on 


| the 25th of September, but would not be published until rat- | 


fied by the Senate of the a 
Renewed disturbances hac 
|| France, oceasioned by the high price of bread, and the appre- 


and were finally suppressed by the military. At Belleame, 
in the department of Orne, where the populace rose to pre- 
vent the departure of wagons laden with grain, the National 
Guards refused to act against them. The riot was put down 
by the Gendarmerie, but not uatil after a stout resistance. 
Troops of the line had been ordered to Bellesme. 

The harvest in France was not below an average, but prices 
were high and a deSciency was seriously feared. In Paris 
and other large citics the people were demanding a free im- 
portation of foreign grain. 


there the harvest has been good ; and the French will find it 


cram their warehouses with cotton, for which there ig at 
present no demand in the French Market. 

The King, it seems, was again under apprehensions for his 
| life; and strict precautions were taken for his safety when- 
ever he appeared in public. He had countermanded a re- 
| view at Paris, which was to take place in his presence. 


Paris, and taken into consideration by the ministry. 

Prince Achille Murat has received permission to remain 
in France. 

Don Carlos arrived at Bourges on the 21st of September, 
| with his wife, son and brother. A commissary-general of 
police was sent thither from Paris to keep an eye upon his 
| doings. 


only as they show the progress of those important events of 


|| flight across the frontier. Cubrera still bek 
|, Italy, whence it was inferred that he would not long remain 
behind. The canon Tristany, one of the most famous of the 
| ee w= had been made prisoner. 
The Count d’Espagne also held vut, but he was negotiating 
with the Engiish commissioners. 


1] 
H 


|, his claims to the throne; and it was intimated that the King’s 
next step would be a marriage between one of his sons and 
the young Queen Isabel. 


| sons from all parts of the country. . The excitement, exhib.t- 
tion of the Wheat crop has been irretrievably damaged, and || 


Lord Londonderry has got into a squabble with the clergy of 


| and the same case occurring must be met in the same man- | 


taken place in various parts of 


| hension of a scarcity. At Lillo the riots continued two days, | 


26th of September, by the application of Mr. Jaudon to the |, 


more profitable to encourage the importation of flour, than to || 


A plan for colonizing New Zealand has been got up in |) 


Spraix.—The accounts from this kingdom aro interesting 


The Duke Decazes had been employed by the King of : . 
, France to treat with Don Carlos for a formal renunciation of | Kentucky State Loan.—A meeting, called by Governor 
|| Wickliffe, with a view to promote Kentucky improvements, 





One of the Paris papers—La France—asserts that the in- || Portocat —The only news of interest from this kingdom 
tended marriage of Queen Victoria to the young Coburg prince || is the fullowing, contained in a letter from Lisbon, date: | 
has been officially announced to the French government. | September 16: 

The affair of Lady Flora Hastings still occupies a large | he timely diseovery of a deeply laid Miguelite conspiracy, 
space in the English papers; and it is discussed with an am- with extensive ramifications throughout the kingdom, has in 
plitude of datail, and vehemence of comment, little creditable || a great measure diverted the attention of the government ond 
to the taste of the writers. Lord Portman, it is said, intends || newsmongers, for the time, from the now monotonous slave | 
publishing a reply to the ‘ statement’ of the Marquis of Hast- |, trade suppression Lill. This plot was made known bya rather 
ings. | curious coincidence—first, by a letter being found on the per- 

Emigration to Texas, from England, a rs to be one of || son of a guerilla who was recently killed in the north; and, 
the prevailing hobbies. A letter from Mr. Kennedy, who | secondly, by a municipal patrol, on Thursday evening last, 
lately traveled in the United States and Texas, has been ex- | accidentally picking up, in the Rua de San Mamede, a packet 
tensively — in England, describing the advantages of | of letters, containing u confirmation of the correspondence, 
the new Republic in glowing terms, and strongly urging emi- || together with a combined plan, on an ertensive scale, and 


| 


i 


gration.—This bas called forth a reply from Mr. Surge, who 
rates the Texans roundly on the ecors of slavery. 
_ Miss Julia Webster, daughter of Daniel Webster, was mar- 
ricd at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on the 24th of 
b« r, to Samuel Appleton, Esq. of Boston. A large and fashion- 
‘© company was present at the ceremony, among whom 
We notice ‘the American Minister and lady, Mr. Rush, and 
two of Mr. Webster's associates in the Senate of the United 


_ of such a nature as to warrant the immediate apprehension 
| Of their ring-leader in this city, M. Antonio de Albuquerque, 
|@ rich landed proprietor near Braga, and a relative of the 
Countess de Aondia, who is safely lodged in the segredo, 
(dungeon.) Orders for the arrest of two other well-known 
personages, his accomplices, who got safely off, and are sup- 
— to have tal.en refuge at a quinto near Braga, have been 
sued. 


royal family of the Netherlands, in the resolution of the King, 


|| 67 years old, to marry the Countess d’Outremont; to whieh 


| his children ave vebemently opposed, because, Ist, she is not 
of a sovereign family; 2d, because she is by birth a Belgian, 
and was lately first lady of honor to the Qu en of that king- 
dom; and finally becouse she iso Catholic. Ail this, how- 
‘ever, does not shake the determination of the old King, who 
has declared, it is said, thot he would rather abdicate than 


| land, continuing many auys, and attended by clergymen of | forego the marriags. The Countess is 42 years of age. She 
’ | had gone to Rome to obtain a dispensation authurizing her 
| to marry a Protestant. 


| Turnkey axp Eorvrt.—Matters at a and 


Cairo remained for the most part in sala quo. ehemet 
| still adhered to his terms, and his obstinacy sadly perplexed 


| the representatives of the five powers—or some of them. A 


| manifesto, guaranteeing the integrity of the Turkish empire 


|| and the maintenance of the present dynasty, hod been pre. 


sented to the Sultan by the Ambasandors of L-ngland, France, 
and Austria; but it is said that those of Russia and Prussia 
had refused to sign it. 

The British feet in the Levant bad been reinforced by the 
addition of three line-of-battle ships and a steamer; and a 
farther increase was expected. 


East [xpirs.—The death of Runject Singh, the astute and 
powerful ruler of the Punjaub, is at length announced ; and 
trouble was anticipated in consequence. His quota of troops 
sent in aid of the Anglo-British invasion of Affghanistan, as 
, soon as they beard of his death, betook themselves to ther 
heels, leaving their British Commander, Col. Slade, almost 
alone. 

Four of Runjeet Singh's wives, and seven slave girls, mouut- 
ed his funeral pile and were burnt to death. 

The ‘Ol Lion,’ in his will, bequeathed to the temple of 
Juggernaut the large and celebrated diamond which he took, 
some twenty years ogo, from Shab Sooja. The Bengal Hur- 
karu suggests that the Dritish ought to claim it in behalf of 
the original proprietor, and keep it or sell it to repay the ex 
penses of placing him on the throne. 

Cutxa.—The recent movements at Canton have attracted 
less attention in England than was to be expected. The p:- 
pers generally discountenance the idea that the government 
will assume the loss upon the opium, ur make it the ground 
of hostile proceedings. Some of them, however, predict wor. 


i Prerv.—Papers fom Lima to the 6th Aucust have been 


received. The Congress of Huancayo, for the election of 
President and the organization of the State, would mect on 
the 15th of the month. 

Mr. Pickett had not arrived at Callao. 

The Secretary of the Home Department in a deapatch to 
| the Prefect of the Department of Junin, nses the following 
| severe language towards foreigners in Perv. The feeling of 

the government is understocd to be decidedly adverse to 
' foreigners: 

“ His Excellency the President (Gamarra) has already in- 
structed me to say to foreign ministers and consuls that their 
fellow-citizens should enjoy all protection and hospitality, but 
that they should have nothirg to do with the internal affairs 
of the country. The policy of the Peruvian Government in 
relation to foreigners is confined to their prevention from in- 
terfering in the administration of the State, and from receiv. 
ing any advantages which are reserved for Teravians alone: 
We may thus escape from the humiliating popilage in which 
foreigners wish to hold us, and then we may grant favors, if 
national interests shall allow us to associate without risk with 
foreigners.” 

In the Republic of Bolivia General Ballivian had again 
taken arms ngainst the President Velasco in favor of General 


|, Santa Cruz. : [ Globe. 


| by a vale of State bonds to individual capitatiets, was held at 
| Lexington, on the 2let ult. [t wae well attended. After an 
address from the Governor giving a statement of the condi- 

tion of the State finances, and an animated appeal to the 
| patriotism of capitalists to come forward, and support the 
| interest and eredit of the State, which was seconded by ad- 
| dresses in the samo spirit from several other gentlemen, a 
| Committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions for the pur- 
chase of the bonds. The committee entered immediately 
upon their duty, and before the meeting disperscd, they pro- 
cured subscriptions to a very handsome amount. 


Fire in Skaneateles.—1 he dwelling house of J. S. Fur 
man, Esq., situated on the hill about a quarter of a mile north 
of the village of Skaneateles, was destroyed by fire on the 


| 28th ult. The edifice was of wood, and was probably worth 


about $2,500. There was no insurance on the property de- 
stroyed. The furniture on the premises was mostly saved. 
(N. ¥. Com. Advertiser. 


Indian Outfit.—The steamer Pizario left St. Louis on the 
3d ult. for the mouth of the Kansas river, with the following 


cargo, viz: 20 spi heels, 20 looms and their appenda- 
ges, 300 axes, Tee phughs and $10,000 in specie. This 
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: Lr The necessary absence of the Editor this week, unavoidably 

defers his action on several communications which have reached the 

office since he Ie the city. They will doubtless be fully attended 

to within the ensuing week. 





—~ = = 
Earl Rupert, and other Tales and Puvems; by James 
Nack. (New York: George Adiard, 168 Broadway.)— 
This is an interesting volume, not only as a literary curiosity, 
proceeding as it does from the pen of a deaf mute, but also 
as a work of genius, which would command admiration, were 
it from the pen of one possessed of every naturnl faculty. 
Notwithstanding the author's deprivation, and his consc- 
quent practical ignorance of sownl, he is not surpassed by 
any writer, in the perfection of his rhyme and rhythm, and 
the melody of his verse, (though in these points we were 
prepared to allow him some latitude ;) while the sentiments 
of which bis verse is the channel are much more than mod- 
erately poetical. Witness the following exquisite little gem: 
“ MIGNONNE. 
“ She calls mo ‘ father!’ though my ear 
That thrilling name shall never hear, 
Yet to my heart affection brings 
The sound in sweet imaginings ; 
I feel its gushing music roll 
The stream of rapture on my soul ; 
And when she starts to welcome me, 
And when she totters to my knee, 
And when she climbs it, to embrace 
My bosom for her hiding-place, 
And when she nestling there reclines, 
And with her arms imy neck entwines, 
And when ber lips of roses seek 
To preas their sweetness on my cheek, 
And when upon my careful breast 
1 bull her to her cherub rest, 


I whisper o'er the sinless dove— 
*I love thee with a father’s love!’ " 


* Earl Rupert’ has much of the old ballad-style about it— 
a style which, though often, as in the present instance, dis- 
p'aying much ability, seldom receives from the general reader 
the approbativa it merits. ‘The Romance of the Ring’ is 
distinguished by richness of fancy and beauty. of description. 

There are several Prose Sketches iatroduced in the volume, 
which exhibit a rich vein of humor. Tne author states that 
the materials of ‘The Bell Song’ are, in a great measure, 
denved from Schiller; but as we find, on comparison with 


original, and as what he has borrowed has been employed in 
a style very different from Schillet’s, nothing could be more 


—————————— 





like to see the powers he here displays, employed, as we 
trust they will be, on a work of more weight and importance. | 


to win enduring fame, but will never secure it for him. 


—— 


Elis future lot of gloom or splendor 
Is curtain'd from his vision tender; 
A mother’s love, her best adorning, 
Keeps watch upon his golden morning. 


“ Years speed like wind—for scenes of strife 

Proud youth from girlhood fiercely sunders, 
Plunges into the storms vf life, 

And wanders through the world ef wonders; 
A stranger, to his father’s home 

Returning, lo! in youthful splendor, 
All-glorious as angel come 

From heaven, with bashful look and tender, 
And blushing like the orient skies, 
The maiden stands before Lis eyes ! 


“ His heart is seized with nameless yearning ; 

He turns aside ; alone he strays ; 

His eyes with sudden tears are burning ; 
Again he turns to seek her gaze, 

And blushingly her pathwey traces 
Until her greeting makes him blest: 

He seeks the fairest flower, and places 
Its beauty on her fairer breast!” 


Our limits forbid further extracts, but we fecl assured that 
we may safely conclude by recommending this work to our, 
readers ;—while to Mr. Nack %e would say that, we should 


Such a work as the one under consideration, shows his ability 








The Youth's Keepsake for 1340.—*‘ At this time, when 


Scotland into the hands of his rebellious l’arliamen:t.’’—So | 
commences this Keepsake fur American youths, and such is | 


the matter wLich, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, we | 


them? why furnish them a more costly article by encouraging 





|| provide fur them from the old stock? 
| make books, and especially such bouks as this, dearer by | 
| passing an International Copyright law? 


|| neatly printed that it forms a very pretty gift to present to a 
the original, that Mr. Nack’s poem is in many parts entirely | 


| native writers, and paying for the inculcation of American | 
| principles and sentiment, when, by safe larceny, we can || Walker, 112 Fulton street.)—This little volume consists of 


In a word, why | 


This is a well-writ- 
ten and most entertaining little volume, and is withall so 


whose agency he began and completed the instruction of tho 
young man. , 

The strippling in the meantime shot up to manhood. He 
was admired by his tribesmen, but his popularity with them 
was neither deep nor steadfast, for he uttered opinions and 
betrayed habits of thoughts and fceling that continually clash- 
ed with theirs. 

At last, one day the old man invited the sage who had acted 
as icstructor into his tent, dropped the mat before the door 
80 as to prevent intrusion, lighted his pipe, took seven whiffs, 
and thus accosted the Medicine Man: 

“* My son—what does he know ?” 

“ All that I could tach him, and that it becomes a good 
man to learn. Do you see this string of wampum—how 
nicely the shells are fitted, each having its appropriate tradi- 
tion? The Wappingers cannot make such belts as this— 
yet [ have fifty such, and can afford to impart to your son all 
that pertains to fifty more, for they cost me nothing—TI steal 
them. What a wise Sachem the young Chief will be when 
the wampum by which he is taught is got so cheaply!” 

“ What,” said the old man, while the ashes in his pipe 
kindled into a coal as he gave one indignant whiff of aston- 
ishment and vexation, “ have you then been teaching my son 
about the kings and nobles of those fishing tribes on the coast, 
when he should have learned by what means his own tribes- 
men first obtained their freedom and kept it till this day 1— 
Have you filled his mind with the household words, the na- 
tional boastings of those who are strangers to his father’s 


| Charles I. was cruelly betrayed by the leading faction of || hearth? Go, weak and foolish man—go; and learn that I 


had rather far that my son had been tutored from the rough peb- 
bles with which only the belts of our mountaineers are sown, 
than schooled in all the foreign lore that is so mystically lock- 


| pirate from Encland for the edification of our republican Ju- led up in those gaudy, glossy strings! Go, man, but take my 
| veniles. And why should we not? It costs us nothing to | 


boy with you—his heart must already be elsewhere, for it is 


|.steal her stale prejudices and tory cant from England, and | ,, longer that of a Wappinger.” (Otis, Broaders & Co 
, why should not the mimls of our young poeple be fed on | % 


Boston. Collins, Keese & Co. New-York.) 





The Beauties of Henry Clay; 1 vol.,18mo. (Edward 


selections from the Speeches of Mr. Clay, prefaced by a 
Biographical and Critical Essay, and is intended as a com- 
panion to the popular volume compiled from Mr. Webster's 
writings, bearing a similar title. The object of the Editor 
being simply to present to his readers some of the finest 


young person. Why, then, do weexcept toit? Why should specimens of American eloquence extant, he has not admit- 


|| aught so quiet, clean and innocent thus hindJe our editorial ted into his pages any extract which might offend the preju- 
i wrath? It contains nothing immoral, nothing offensive to a dices of those who are opposed ia political sentiment to the 


unjust than to consider Mr. Nack's poem a mere translation. || pure and gentle taste. What hath the little book done? ‘great Western Orator. The following extract from the pre- 


Schiller’s ‘ Lay of the Bell’ is the addcess of the master of a \ Reader, we'll tell you a story: 


bell-foundry to his workmen, in which technical instructions 
are blended with moral reflections. It commences in the 
following fashion. We quote the translution of Sothely : 


“ Fost immured within the earth, 
Fix'd by fire, the clay-mould stands; 
This day the bell expects its birth j— 
Courage, comrades! ply your hands! 


* Tlotly from the brow 
Must the sweat-drop flow, 
Tf by his work the master’s known; 
Yet Heaven must send the blessing down.” 


And thus proceeds through all the technical detail of casting 
the bell, introducing from time to time, as episodes, descrip- 
tions of the various occasions on which the bell will be rung. 
The following is the opening of Mr. Nach's rendering of it: 
** Above the scenes of earthly labor, 
In heaven's clear vault, the blue, the bright, 
She swings on high, the thunder’s neighbor, 
And borders on the world of Ught, 
Where roll the stars in circling mazes, 
Her voice responding to their song, 
While they repeat their Muker's praises, 
And lead the crownéd year along. 


“ Her iron tongue, in earnest mensure, 

Speaks of the sol and subli 

And hourly warns us of the treasure 
We hourly waste, unvalued time ! 

To destiny a voice imparting, 
She swings, its changes to proclaim, 

And hither, thither, swiftly starting, 
Keeps time to life's inconstant game. 





“ Ring out! ring out a joyous greeting, 
In welcome to the lovely child, 
Whose little heart begins its beating 

In slumber’s arms, the undefiled! 


There was an ol. Sachem once, who, during the days of 
the Dutch rule in this province, lived on the west side of the 
Hudson, right over against the mouth of Wappinger's Creek, 
which beautiful stream was named after the tribe ta which 
he belonged, as you may sce in Mr. Dunlap's excellent His- 
tory of New-York, just published. This Sachem had an only 
son, a youth of lively parts—a free, fine, dashing fellow as 
lever poised a tomahawk or brought down a buck of ten 
lines with arrow of flint. The Sachem, whose occupations) 
of war or the chase prevented him from attending to the edu- | 
cation of this lad, further than imparting those things which 
| pertain to the life of a hunter or warrior, placed him in the | 
hands of a notable Sage or Medicine Man who should indoc- | 
trinate him in all the historical lore and peculiar traditional | 
asaociations belonging to his tribe. 

Now, as every one knows, the slender records of Indian 
story are preserved and transmitted by meane of belts of wam- 
pum, or woven strings of beads, to each string of w hich a 
volume of oral narration is annexed, and every bead of which 
string may be allowed to representa page of our written 
books. The Medicine Man, when the youth was given into 
his charge, was deemed, of course, to have a well-furnished | 
library of these barbarian MSS. or it was presumed that, if 
not already thus supplied, he would have recourse to the in- | 


| fatory Essay, sums up the characteristics of Mr. Clay as an 
orator, and gives some idea of the literary qualifications which 
| the Editor of the present volume has brought to his task: 


“* The distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Clay's oratory 
lis brilliancy. His werds seem to flash with the spirit he 
| imparts, and his language attracts the mind, and fascinates 
| it with beauty. He seems to possess the singular and de- 
| sirable faculty of throwing a charm over the most dry and 
| abstract argument. From sentence to sentence, from argu- 
ment to argument, we glide, wondering only at the varied 
pleasures which attract us as we pass. Like some noble 
river, the eloquence of Clay glides, swelling in wajesty and 
grandeur as it rolls. It is singular, too, that when he leaves 
the direct line of argument, to pour the thunder on some 
despot foe, or flash the lightnings of indignation on the be- 
tray« rs of his country, he has always previously prepared the 
mind for it. There is not the slightest evidence of labor ; 
every thing seems the natural fruit of his mighty mind. 

“ Though not always as powerful as Webster, he is fre- 
quently more brilliant. The majestic eloquence of Webster 
falls like the avalanche, accompanied with clouds and gloom ; 
the other, like the cascade, sparkling with a thousand gems 
of beauty. Mr. Clay frequently intersperses his political 
and forensic cffurts, with appropriate allusions to classic 
times. His mind seems to love to dwell amid the memory 
of their glory; his imagination, vivid anc active, brings them 
back again to being. He revels and sports in their existence, 
and is ever drawing from their exhaustless fountain the ele- 
ments of knowledge. He loves to regard America as the 
modern land of freedom, and would seek for examples for 
the imitation of the one, from the renown, the glory, and the 


| 
| 





genious and diligent men of the Wappinger tribe to make up| 
his collection. But, alas, for the honesty of the wily sage, he 
neither had the one nor attempted the other; but making a 
secret expedition to a remote and uncongenial tribe dwelling 
upon the coast, a people differing entirely in their political or- 


arts of the ether. . 
“In argument, Mr. Clay yields to no man at present ir 
the American Senate. His Speeches, generully long, on im- 
portant subjects, are never tedious. He presents, in a clear 
and concise manner, the leading points of his subject, nor 
does he ever shrink from the accomplishment of a duty, if 
uired. He is not afraid to grapple with the intricacies 





ganization, and very essentially in their social habits, from the 





Wappingers, he stole from them a bundle of wampum, through 


which present themselves. He takes no superficial view of 
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his theme, detects the fallacies, and strikes at them with a 
sure and unerring aim. His Speeches, too, evince a pro- 
found knowledge, and extensive acquaintance with po 
science. He loves to point out the errors of despotic and 
monarchical misrule, and visits the instances afforded with 
no ing hand. 

” rr too, his Speeches are embellished with pas- 
sages of deep pathos, so stirring and touching, that they 
flash to every heart; alternately, he can excite the soul into 
exultation ror victories, or ae for emt de- 
fence. He stands, like Prospero, wi is magic » to 
call the spirits of power around him. 

“ Mr. Clay evinces a high order of genius. His sarcasm 
is always deep and bitter; he spares no part of the subject 
demanding its exercise. He laughs at the puny attempts to 
subvert or overthrow him; he seems canscious of playing 
for a high stake—his country’s happiness, and perhaps ex- 
istence—and he exhibits in their nce the unsbrinking 
courage and desperate firmness of the patriot.” 


“England, and Other Poems; by William Marsh.— 
New-York: printed for the Author.”—This volume, which 
has excited such a sensation in the literary world, has at last 
reacked our table, where we hoped long since to have given 





it weleome. The author, like Byron and Shelly, has had the | 


early productions of his hours of idleness handied somewhat 
roughly by the press; for of a truth the Wordsworth-like 
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another of the useful labors of S. G. Goodrich, whose various 
works for Elementary Education are so popular threughout 
the country. The work, of which an interesting specimen 
number is Lefore us, embraces a popular and scientific system 
of Geography, on the basis of Goodrich’s universal Geopraphy. 
It embodies, with other useful but less entertaining matter, 
historical sketches, incidents of travelling, traits of character, 
&c. and is richly illustrated with pictorial embellishments, | 
maps, diagrams, statistical tables, and other aids of learning | 
|| that must make it generally acceptable to all classes of rea- | 
li ders. (Otis, Broaders & Co. Boston. S. H. Colton, No. 
|| 122 Broadway, New-York.) 

| 


| “ The New Era, revived by Rickard Adams Locke, its 
original Editor,” is tke title of a new Administration paper 





I 
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“A Pictorial Geography of the World, No. 1."—Thisis perjury, both as it respects the letter and spirit of language, were 


practised by C, there could be no evasion ; and, assuredly, if the lan- 
guage be correct, to say, “ Tue vest was paid,” it muat be incorrect 
to say, “ B was paid :” innemuch as the debt and B are altogether dif- 
ferent, distinct, and opposite subjects; and cannot, in this instance, 
suffer the same action ; nor become liable to the same regimen, and 
yet preserve the same effect. 

Let not the apology or objection now be entertained, as of the 
slightest weight, that, as C understood the ing of the q " 
he was, or would be, as the case may require, as guilty of perjury, as 
if it had heen put in the proper or unexceptionable form. To this 
| observation, I reply—Grantep. But, as before insinuated, his qualins 
| of conscience may not be so far affocted, as to induce him to view the 
j case in that light ;—nay, a vitiated mind, and particularly, if self in- 
terest, a» was supposed, be involved,—will easily reconcile to itself 
the necessity, much more the prepricty of giving a derect and literel 
answer, to a direct and literal question; as is almost universally re- 
quired, by the despotick and turbulent tone of a garrulous and bois- 
terous lawyer ; and thus, without recurrence to much special plead- 


' 








which made its first .  oentines Monday morz.ing last.— | ing, casily persuade itself, that the words of the querist are to be an- 
The old * New Era,’ which for two years past has been the | swered, wot his intentions: nay, most men, who, to use a common 
organ of the Administration party in thiscity, is still continued, | phrase, are “ rough handled" by lawyers, plume themeclves on the 
and therefore the designation of the new paper is a falsehood, | *“°°*™* with which they baffle their searching, irrelevant, and too 


ott | frequeatly impertinent inquiries. Besides, where direct testimony 
as the has not become defunct. We cansot but regard i only may be required, how easily may this matter be prearranged, 


the assuming by newspaper proprietors, about commencing 8 | hetween an interceted witness avd a dising enwous lawyer. 
new journal, of the name of an old one, as in the highest de- ! In reply to all this, I shall anticipate the apparently posing remark, 





| gree dishonorable and calculated to lead to great confusion ; | 


* But, may not the lawyer of the defendant put his question into a 


: 
. 
. 
: 
Bi 
iF 


simplicity and nascent freshness of his Muse is much under- || 41,4 we know of nothing in the present case to prevent the | different form from that which you, to suit your ows convenience, 
' and 


valued in his artificial age of prose-producing existence, when I application of these remarks. 
x Travel chanel apie . m : es le.” “The Lady's Annual Register for 1840; by Caroline 
We would oi. can, tata a Gilman.” —This work is from the press of Otis, Broaders & 
fo EE ee eigen ie Co. and may be had ef Collins, Keese & Co. of this city.— 

Thou art, bright posy, welcome here.” We reccmmend it to the especial faver of all American Coun- 


For it is refreshing, amid the grim and verdureless array of | 'Y Housewives. 














—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
discordant being, to find some notes struck im unison with | ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE FNGLISH LANGUAGE. 
our better feelings by one } LETTER VI. 


| 
“ pired shade.” | Te the Hon.N. Jones, M. C. New-Yorg, Oct. 25, 1839. 
inn of the Plevien 2 H Sir,—In pursuit of the doctrine theoretically advanced in my last 
We regret that our limits will only allow us to quote thus | letter, and which I shall take leave to consider as unquestionable, in 
a line here and there; as it were, a stray blossom floating from | its consequences, | now proceed to a display of its practical effects. 
the luxuriant trellices of this “Parnassian bower.” But | Under this implied admission,—and, I here, for the sake of publick 
could we select any of the longer pieces frem this collection, || edification, respectfully solicit opposition to my views, should its suc- 
we should delight to plaee before our readers Pi A Medley, b veay tabitiigant Geasenes=-ender cu affutaten, 8 dial cupgett, 0s 
addressed to the eminent Bards of New-York,” in which one of the most common occurrences in life, that 4 owes to Ba cer- 
their striking peculiarities are set forth with a wild energy tain debt,—contracted in the presence of C, before mentioned :—neg- 
and free inspiration which reminds us of some of the most Jecting, at the same time, to demand a receipt for its payment. I 
bold and daring flights of Gray. We fear, however, that this | *Ma!! next suppose B, at some subsequent period, dishonest enough to 





might be taking a liberty with our author, who, with that | SK* Sévastese of A's negligence ; and, redemand the amount of the 


noble disdain of all extrinsic aids to renown which distinguish 
true genius, exclaims (‘‘ Like some strong swimmer in his 
agony”), 
** Let me sink and leave to none, 
The festering links that binds my story!” 








The Hesperian, edited by Wm. D. Gallagher; Vol. III, 


debt which he has already received; woder sanction of the legal, but 
wnequitable pretext, that A possesses no acknowledgement, on the 
| subject; and, is therefore liable to the penalties of « suit st law, for 
|| its repayment. I shall next suppose B incapable of reducing bis 
fraudulence to practice, unless aided by the assistance and evidence 
|, of C, as the witness of the transaction. I shall, in the next place, sup- 
H pose the integrity of C to be so far undermined by the cupidity and 
representations of B, as to induce him to collude with FT, in this dis- 


to Llish the plausibility of your views, have suggested )” 

} Truly, he may ; but does that circumrtance, in the slightest sense, 

prevent the sitness whom I have repr d, from shaping Ais an- 

swer to suit Aus own purpose, in this respect; —particularly, when be 

knows, that neither the lawyer nor court cam detest the imposture ; 

as ie evident, from the fact, that this deceptive peculiarity has lain 
hidden tothe preseat day? 

I shall now close these remarks, at also this letter, by stating, that, 
in sumerous instances which it would, at present, be impolitich to 
| promulgate; and where social intercourse demands a continuous in- 

terchange of action and nt; the ported peculiarity to 
|| which! have, I trust, with duc effect, drawn your atiention,—may be 
practically introduced, with impunity, by the insidious and desiga- 
ing ; whose feelags are not wholly callous to the twitchings of coa- 
scientiows accusation: but who, nevertheless, are contented to hush 
its insulted yearnings, by the insufficient and imbecile, but yet plaw- 
sible, though self-deceptive apology—that “ their replice have been 











| cessiul application be entertained in the imagination of even one of gictated in the language of truth; (as they literally are.) and, that 


they are mot farther accountable for their import.” Nor necd I 
scarcely observe, that where the o! jects of eclfishness are likely to be 
subserved, by this convenient delusion,—little reluctance to its in- 
dulgence is likely to be manifested, among mindé already predis- 
poeed, in thisrespeet. Asan efficient remedy, to avert the consequen- 
ces of the involved and represented evils, | humbly trust, that I shall 
be conceived neither vain ner selfish when I refer my inquisitive and 
ingenious readers to my philosophical grammar of the Euglich lao- 
guege. I have the honor to be, Sir, your very obedient scrvant, 
JOSEPH W. WRIGHT. 


Gen. Andrew Jackson was killed by Dame Rumor just 
after our paper of last werk wentto press. The report was at 


No. 5.—Cincinnati, which, so far at least as literature and | graceful proceeding : under the promite, and consequent expectation 
esledes am cae justly arrogates the title of the | of sharing io the anticipated ill-gotten booty : or, in otherwise sdvan- 


F cing his worldly interests; provided he can lull bis qualms of con- 
Queen of the West, has reason to be proud of this excellent science, on the occasion ; by persuading himeclf, on the adroit repre- 


periodical. It contains, with many papers of an entertaining | sentations of B, that he is absolutely to speak, in the language of 
character, some of a real, substantial value, that would give “TRUTH: and nothing but truth,” in shaping his answers to the que- 
weight and respectability to any periodical, and which in , Ti*t be submitted by A or his counsel. 

the Sees convey a pli 8 te the class of readers to H Arrangements being thus prepared, and C placed in possesson of 


a ee ss é | the theory and its effects, already submitted to your notice, I shall 
which it addresses itself. Some of these articles upon our suppose A sued by B, and brought into a court of common pleas, in 


Internal Trade, and upon the History and Geology of the H which he is prepared to rest the justice of his cause on the hitherto 
West, should be sought and treasured up by all on the Atlan- i unimpeached testimony of C. The usual technicalities of question 


tic borders who would keep pace with the grand intellectual 
and physical developments which are crowding to light in 
the Valley of the Mississippi. 





‘ An Introduction to Astronomy; designed as a Text 
Book for the Students of Yale College; by Denison 
Olmsted, A. M., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy.’—This is probably the most complete and easily 
intelligible Text-Book in Astronomy which has ever been pub- 
lished. The letter-press extends to 276 large well printed 
pages, and the illustrations are remarkably graphic and beau- 
tiful. Not professed students alone, but those who have lei- 
sure only for an occasional excursion into the domain of 
Science, will find this work admirably adapted to their use, 
and the vast subject of which it treats presented in a mannet 
at once instructive and interesting. Those, especially, who 
Propose attending Prof. Olmsted's course of Lectures before 
the Mercantile Library Association, should procure and ex- 
amine this work. (Collins, Keese & Co. publishers.) 


| and answer, as they respect direct testimony, or, in other language, 
\ as they respect the existence of the debt between B, as the plaintiff, | 
| and A, as the defendant, having been effected; and, through which, 
as a matter of course, C has, ia solemn evidence, «worn to his know- | 
ledge of the contending parties :—to his knowledge (as perhaps the | 
' Clerk of B) of the delivery of goods from B to A, to the amount 
|| claimed ;—to the nonexistence of a receipt,—such having been nei- 
|| ther passed to, nor demanded by A, on the subject of the alleged pay- | 
ment of the debt in issue ;—to the nonexistence of a credit, in this 
case, on his books,—as pre-arrangement may order; and, as on in- 
spection, they will show ;—and, ultimately, as the grand desideratam 
of the deception,—to his positive knowledge of the fact, that B was 
not paid by A. 

Direct examination and proof positive having, so far, decided in | 
favor of B's claim on A, I will suppose D, as counsel for A, in the full 
exercise of his ingenuity and carnestnoss, ‘ cross examining’ C, as the 
witness; aud demanding from him a true answer to the steru ques- 
tion—“ On your solemn oath, was not B paid this dclt, in cash, by A, 
im your presence 7” To which C may, io substance and letter, if not | 
in spirit, TRULY reply :—that “ B was not paid cither in cash or value 
by A, to his knowledge!" Observe now the vast difference, by pro- | 
posing the question of D in its proper form :—* On your oath, was not j 











THis DEBT paid by Ato B,in your presence?” Lcre, unless wilful | 


first believed, and caused considerable sensation, but the 
rumor has not been confirmed by Nashville advices, and all 
parties appear to rejoice that the life of the venerable patriot 
has jet been spared. 

Hon. Joseph M. White, formerly Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Florida and well known throughout the Union as a 
distinguished lawyer, died at St. Louis, Mo. on the 19th u!t. 

Hon. Chauncey Forward, a distinguished citizen of Penn- 
sylvania and for many years a Member of Congress, died at 
Somerset, in that State, on the 9th ult. aged about forty-six 
years. 

James Jervey, Esq. has been elected President of the State 
Bank of South Carolina at Charleston. 

Ree. W. A. Larned has been elected Professor of Rheto- 
ric in Yale College, Conn. 


0> The Anniversary of the battle at Red Bank, on the 
Delaware, Cumberland County, in New-Jersey, was cele- 
brated on Thursday by a regiment of militia from Philadel- 
phia, ander Gol. Bartle. The battle was victoriously fought 
Oct. 22d. 1777, between 400 American troops under Col. 
C. Green, and 2000 Hessians under Count Denop, who 
was taken prisoner. A wmarbls memorial was erected on 
the spot in Oct. 1529. 


Fire at Charleston, Kanawha Co. Va.—From a letter of 
= recor at Charleston, we are advised of a destructive 
re by which those enterprising Stage Proprietors, Messrs. 
Belden and Walker, have lost (without insurance) their en- 
tire Stables, Carriages and siatcen Horses, besides other 
valuable property. 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
THE FORTUNE-HUNTER. 

You generally pick up this mercurial scamp at a watering- 
place; and when introduced to him by some green master of 
the ceremonies at the race-ball or the assembly rooms, you are 
in ecstasies with his good humor, his fashionable air, and 
sprightly talk. What a flattering desire does he not evince to 
conciliate your good opinion! How handsomely he gives in 
to your prejudices, and listens tothe oracular words of wisdom 
that are constantly dropping from your lips! Then his wit, how 
easy and fertile it is, and free from spleen and malice! Then 
his hospitality!’ Can anything be more cordial then the man- 
ner in which ite invites you to his castle with a hard name, in 
some remote district of the kingdom! Your eldest \ 





to whom the bulk of your property descends at your 1, | beauty, it was her life and joy— 


speaks of him in the highest terms, and so does your wife, tu | 
say nothing of your servants, who are one and devoted to 

his interests. Is it possible, no matter how closc-fisted } 
you may be in your counting-house, that you, having a | 
strong penchant for high life, can refuse a gentleman of | 
whom all parties entertain so favorable an opinion, and | 
who tells you, too, that he is on the most intimate terms 
with half the aristocracy of the realm—is it possible, I 
ask, that you can refuse so enviable an acquaintance the small 
trifle of fifty pouuds, to be punctually repaid when his lazy 
steward remits his usual rents? Ass y not; and accord- 
ingly you give him a check on your banker, after having nearly 
killed yourself with laughing at one of his droll post-prandial 
stories of “that capital fellow, Lord Tom;” and a day or two 
afterward you find, to your astonishment, that your daughter is 
missing from your breakfast-table ! You ring again, and down | 
comes Betty in tears, and as pale as a parsnip—your wife be. | 
ing in a swoon up cienenl tends Joan » a note, whicl: 

she found lying on Miss Leonora's dressing-table, and which 

informs her disconsolate parents that, not wishing to give them ' 
oflence, but at the same time entertaining a strong conviction 
of the duty which she owes to herself, she has set off at day |! 
break for Gretna Green with Captain Theodore Augustus Fitz 
Eustace ! This inteiligence puts you quite beside yourself with | 
rage. You tear the note to atoms, fling your wig behind the | 


| 








fire, swallow your tea so scalding-hot that you are within an 
ace of suffocation, and having thus given vent to the sensibili | 
ties which the loss of fifty pounds seldom fails to engender in | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





lil 





| the abstract remembrance of her former love. She shed no 
tear at his untimely death, but sunk into a moody — 
Soothed by music alone, all her occupations were merged 

watching the remains of her hasband. She had formed a 
vague idea, from some monkish tale, that he would be re- 
stored to life—and fed on a hope, which, if realized, would 
have converted passive sorrow into active . She trav- 
eled by night, in order that no female might behold the 
coffin. On one occasion, having en &@ monastery, as she 
supposed, upon finding it to be a nunnery, she hurried eut 
into the open country, encamped, and during a storm when 
the torches were extinguished, opened the coffin to verify the 
existence of the mouldering corpse—jcalous as when, full of 





‘ A sad remembrance fondly kept.’ 

_ She obstinately declined all state affairs, which were car- 
ried on in her name. She pined continually, and, never tel- 
ling her grief, for forty-seven long years immured herself in a 
convent, dead to the world, watching from her window the 
coffin of her husband, which was purposely so placed in a 
chapel. London Quarterly Review. 


—_— 

Exploring Erpedition.—We understand that the Explor- 
ing Expedition went as far South as lat. 70 and some min- 
utes. Large masses of ice were seen in every direction ; and 
as the winter was coming on, it was not ap va to 
proceed further at that time. A plenty of right w were 
seen in the high latitudes. 

Returning to Valparaiso and Callao, the Expedition refit- 
ted, and a to the Sandwich Islands, and were 
to spend the (Southern) winter in exploring the Pacific islands 
and shoals. On the return of Spring, say about this time, 
they were expected to go South again, intending to gain as 
high a Southern latitude as the state of the ice would permit. 
Returning from this cruise, in the autumn (next spring) they 
would visit the Columbia river, Oregon Territory, and the 
neighboring coast and islands, after which they would return | 
to the United States by way of the Capo of Hope. They 
cannot be expected home much sooner than two years from 
the present date. 


Vegetation in North Carolina.—Gol. Thomas I. Grier of 
Meckienburgh County, left at the office of the Charlotte 








an aflectionate bosom, you sit quietly down and console your- 


self with the reflection, so soothing to your vanity, that you i Journal, the other day, an ear of corn, perfectly formed, sur- 


saw through the rascal from the first, but thought it the best || 
way to take no notice until you had got proof positive against || 





Curiosity or tHe Suenive of Mexxa.—The sheriff or |! 
dered his scribe to be sent for, and to seat himeclf on the di i 
van. He came bearing in his sash an inkstand girdled with )) 
diamonds, from which he took a beautifully decorated reed; 
and the sheriff, while his eyes glistened with delight, directed 
him tp record all that had been said respecting British India 
“ We know something of Hindostan,” he added, “ it supplies | 
Mckka with almost all the articles we consume. We sce a /! 
great many pilgrims from that coun:ry. Your government 
does not interfere with them. That is just, that is right.” | 
He made many inquiries about Europe. “ Was there not a 
very great warrior there some years age?” “ You mean Na-| 
poleon Bonaparte.” He had not heard his name, he said, || 
but heard of his deeds. ‘ And was he not conquered, and 
s ‘nt away to die in exile?” “He was!” “ But—Because | 
there was a greater warrior than he!’ “ And what was that 
other warriors name?” “ Wellinzton.” “Put that down, 


queen.” “ What! awoman! Put that down, scribe! Put! 
that down. 


Alexandriana.” “ And what is the meaning of her name?” 


* Victoria is your Nasrah, a name given to cclebrate the t || and gnashing of teeth.” 


victory of the great warrior we were speaking of.” “Write | 
that scribe. But Alexandrina what is the meaning of that?” 
Upon which we pointed out the relationship between the royal 
family of England and the imperial family of Russia, and that 
in honor of an emperor of the north that the name of Alexan- 
drina was given. But Arabs have no notion of any latitude in 
name-giving, and we did not succeed in making the reasons 
clear to the sheriff. 1t was too remote an association of cause 
and effect; and he said quictly, “ 1 do not understand this :” 
but he did not say to the scribe, “ Put that down.” — “ But do 
your people ever see your qucen ? Does she unveil her face?” | 
“ Indeed she does, and a very pretty face it is!” “ Mashal-| 
lah! Put it down, scribe.” We had just been reading in the | 
papers an account of the city festival in honor of the queen, 
and described it to the astonished sheriff as well as we could 
—the unveiled ladies of the court, the ceremonials, the feast- 
ing, the procession, the specchifying. “ Mashallah! Meshal-, 
lah! I must believe it, because you say it! Put it down- 


scribe! put it all down.” —Dr. Bowring’s Minor Moruls. 








Wenan's Love.—Poor Joanna La Loca, Crazy Jane, the 
heiress of Isabella, was born to vast dominions and slender 
intellect. Her cloying fondness for her handsome husband 
defeated itself; Philip had married her for ber kingdom, not 
her charms, and (like her niece, our Mary) she was 
by nature melancholy and ungracious. He became wearied, 
neglectful, and, by insensible , unfeeling; his undis- 


| while roasting. 


“ And what is your queen's name!” “ Victoria | of Duane street and City Hall Place. 


rounded by 16 small ears. Col. Joshua Craven of Randolph 
County has raised an ear of corn measuring 14} inches in 
length, and containing 16 rows of 74 grains each—in all 1,- 
204 grains. 

This is nothing to the vegetation of Texas, where Major 
Lebanon Q. Simmons has raised ears of corn so large that 


the cob served as a bench to sit upon, one end of the ear be || 





ing thus occupied by the cook as she sat watching the other 


Kentucky Banks —The Frankfort Commonwealth of the 
22d inst. says:—‘* The Kentucky Banks have all suspended, 
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Ft 
A PROCLAMATION, 

By Wi.uum H. Sewann, Governor of the Statt of New-York. 

Whereas, the Executive authority of this State bas been accus- 
tomed, with the consent of the People, to designate a day for the an- 
nual offerings of public Thanksgiving and Prayer. 
And whereas Almighty God hath not withdrawn from us the pro- 
tection and beneficence extended to oer forefathers, but hath remem- 
bered us in mercy during the passing year; hath sent us abundant 
harvests to reward the labors of the husbandman and supply the wants 
ef the poor; bath averted from us the cafamisies of war and pestil- 
ence; bath suffered us to maintain and more firmly establish repub- 
lican institutions, securing a larger measure of civil and religious Jib- 
erty, social tranquillity and domestic happiness, than bas ever before 
been enjoyed by any people; hath crowned with good success the 
means which have been employed by the State, by associations and 
by individuali, for the development of the abounding resources of 
our country, the relief of the unfortunate, the reformation of the vicious, 
the improvement of education, the cultivation of science, the perfec- 
tion of the arts, and the maintenance of the Christian religion : 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of said custom, I do hereby appoint 
Thursday, the 28th day of November next, to be observed throegh- 
out this State as a day of Public Worship, Thankegiving and Prayer 
I recommend to my fellow citizens that they abstain on that day from 
all secular employments inconsistent with a right and acceptable dis 
charge of those solemn services; that they assemble in their usual 
places of public worship, and there, in the forms and manner approved 
by their consciences, effer their humble and grateful acknowledge- 
ments to the God of the Universe, celebrate his praise, inveke his con- 
tinued protection and favor, and implore his guidance in the ways of 
wisdom and virtue.. Well knowing that his Providence is as impar 
tial as it is beneficent, let us also beseech him to deliver the oppressed 
throughout the world, and vouchsafe to all mankind the privileges ef 
| civil and religious liberty, and the knowledge, influence and blessed 
hopes of the Gospel of His Son our Saviour. 

In testimony whereof I have caused the privy seal of the State to 
be hereunto affixed, at the city of Albany, on the 22d day of 

(L.S.] October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 

and thirty-nine, and of American Independence the sixty- 
rth. 

a - —- WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Samvet Bratcurorp, Private Sec'y. 








NOTICE. 
I will deliver an Address on ‘Common Schools’ at the following 
| places, and at times here stated : 





and so far as we can observe, the necessity for doing so has 
appeared so obvious, that their conduct has excited neither | 
surprise nor displeasure. Certainly no panic has been cre- | 
ated thereby.” hi ES | 
OF The Friends of Education through the River Counties of this 
State and in Vermont, are requested to notice the announcement in | 


‘ our columas of an Address on ‘ Commen Schools,’ to be delivered in | 
put that down,” said the sheriff to the scribe. “ And what is | several towns by Prof. Oxvitce Tayior of this City. They need | 
the name of your king ?"’ “ We have no king, we have a l not be urged to hear it. 


Lectere to-morrow evening in the 4th Universalist Church, corner 
Subject—“ Being cast into outer darkness there shall be weeping 


brom the Cleveland Observer. 


Carmel, Putnam Co. N.Y. on Thursday Evening, November 7 
Fishkill, DuchessCo. “ Saturday “ yes y 
Rhynebeck, « e Monday bed hed u 
Red Hook, (upper,) “ Tuesday “ « 12 
Kin ,UlsterCo, Thursday “ es 
Stockbridge, Mass. Saturday “ .. @ 

| Lee, « Tuesday “ . »- 
| PittsHeld, yas Thursday “ “ 2 
North Adams, ad — ad « 2 
Williamstown, wd Saturday “ : = 
Bennington, Vt Monday « se = 
| Manchester, « Wednesday “ se @ 
Rutland, « Friday a “ 2 
| Poultney, os Saturday “ “ se 
Castleton Village, « Monday, « Dec. 2 
Middlebury, « Wednesday “ a 4 
Vergennes, bad Friday “ “ 6 
Burlington, “ Monda « ad s 
Montpelier, « Thursday “ “ 12 
Cheleca, “ Saturday, ~ “ 4 
Norwich, bad Tuesday « a 17 
Woodstock, sad Wednesday “ « 38 
Windsor, © Thursday “ “ 19 
Bellows Falls, “ Saturday “ “ bal 
Brattleboro’, bed Tueslay “ « © 
Greenfield, Mass. Thursday “ “ 2 

‘ The Friends of Education are respectfully requested, in each of 

the above places, to provide a room (a Church is commonly used) for 





the meeting, and announce the Address as geverally as possible, 
through the Pulpit and the Press, and by hand-bills. 
J. ORVILLE TAYLOR, 
Secretary of the Am. Com. School Seciety. 





Common School Assistant.—This is a very valuable monthly paper, 
for the improvement of Primary School Educati It is published 
in the city of New-York, and edited by Prof. J. Orville Taylor, whose 

| intellectual efforts for the last few years have been put forth toi 

| prove and fect the system of Common School Education. Mr. 

| Taylor has been more successful than could have been anticipated. 

| His influence has been good, in calling up the attention of parents 

‘and guardians of youth to improvements in the construction of school 
houses, and other external arrangemcuts ef schools; iu enlisting anew 

| the zeal of teachers in the business of teaching, and introducing those 

| im ts in teaching which promise greater usefulness to the 
| children. Mr. T.’s lectures are every where spoken well of. His 

suggestions, made from month to month ia the Assistant, are highly 
| esteemed ; and we do not hesitate to recommend this little sheet to 
| all who fest, or should feel, a peculiar interest in the subject of com- 
mon schools. Price $1 a year—six copies for $5. The paper is now 
double size, containing sixteen royal quarto pages. 


From the Knickerbocker. 
A Rich Contribution from Mrs Sigourney.—' The Girl's Reading 
Book, in Prose and Poetry, for Sc! ’ from the pen of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, has been placed in our hands M4 the resident publisher, Mr. J. 
| Orvitte Taylor, 128 Eulton strect. e have read it a with unal- 
loyed ‘Macation, and only regret that the late period at which it 
mo A us, prevents the extended notice which its | merits de- 
There are 30 articles, in with those 








and verse, imb 


del inculcations, for which the author's writings are distin- 
cu and clothed with the felicitous graces of style which are ever 
the characteristics of this lady's productions. The book should be 
in the hands of every school girl in the United States. The present 
ia the ninth edition. 





FMaccied, 

Oct. 2, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Alfred P. Smith te Maria Win- 
chester, both of this ys 

Oct. 30, Rev. Philip M. Brett, of Nyack, Rockland Co. to Cornelia, 
daughter cf Cornelius Bogert, 

Oct. 31, John V. N. Simonson to Sarah M. Wilson, both of this city. 

Also, Johan W. Gelchrist, of this city, to Jeretta E. Simonson, of Ja- 
maica, L. 1. 

At Nelson, N. Y. Oct. 9, George H. Garrett, of Mulberry, Ala., to 
Luna 8S. daughter of Joseph Case of Nelson. 

At Trumansburgh, N. Y. Aug. 26, Lemuel D. Branch to Mary K. 
McLallen. 

At West Alexandria, Oct. 17, E. Borne Fiswer, Esq. Editor of the 
Pittsburgh Saturday Evening Visiter, to Miss Narcissa M’Keenan, of 
West Alexandria. : 

Oct. 1, John 8. Richards, Editor of the Reading Journal, to Nancy 
D. O'Brien, of Philadelphia. 





Died, 
Oct. 26, Ieabella N. Ome — 15 
Oct. rr Harriet, wife of William Blanchard, aged 47. 

Oct. 28, William Morrell, 3. 

Oct. 29, James Boscawen, Esq. aged 39. 

Oct. 31, Matilda, wife of Wm. A. Burke, aged 30. 

Also, Joseph Olmatead, aged 22. 

At Jersey City, Oct 31, Mrs. Francis , aged 62. 

At Westfield, Chautauque Co., Oct. 25, Maria, wife of B.J. Seward , 
Esq. brother of Governor Seward. 

At Bloomfield, N, J., Oct. 29, John Osborn, 70. 











guised infidclities alienated her affections, without destroy ing 


We perceive that tho ‘ vs Reading Book,’ by Mrs. Sigourney, is 
aleo just published by Mr. Tay 


lor, Every boy have it. 


At. St. Augustine, Oct. 16, R, A. Headersop, Rector of the Episco- 
ps! Church of said place. 
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112 HAPPY LAND. 


TYROLIENNE=—SUNG BY MISS SHIR 





REFF—COMPOSED BY E. F. RIMBAULT. 
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Far from its loved dwelling, When in-to the wild air flung, What joy its note is 
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